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Mr. Mill on Theism. 


———a 


ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


OF all the arguments that Natural Theology produces on behalf 
of the being of a God, the argument from Design alone makes 
any impression on Mr. Mill. He is fain to acknowledge that, 
very likely, the order which appears in the universe, is a work of 
Mind. In his own words— 


The adaptations in Nature afford a large probability in favour of 
creation by intelligence.? 


By creation here he means no more than the ordering of 
pre-existent materials. Elsewhere he speaks more precisely— 


The appearances in Nature point indeed to an origin of the Kosmos, 
or order in Nature, and indicate that origin to be Designed, but do not 
point to any commencement, still less creation, of the two great 
elements of the universe, the passive element and the active element, 
Matter and Force (pp. 177, 178). 

In this sense, Mr. Mill asks and answers the question— 


What attributes are we warranted, by the evidence which Nature 
affords of a creative mind, in assigning to that mind ? (p. 176). 


I avow that if, as Mr. Mill has told us, “the world does not, 
by its mere existence, bear witness to a God,” but only by the 
order that reigns in it—a position which I have already laboured 
to overthrow,—and if the cause of the order can be determined 
separately from the cause of the existence of the universe—a 
question into which I do not enter,—then I do not see how we 
can be justified, on grounds of Natural Theology, in styling 
the Maker of that order Almighty and All-wise. The 
argument from Design seems to me halt and impotent, when 
unsupported, as it usually is supported, by the argument for a 
First Cause. Given the materials, given Matter and Mind with 
their laws, a finite intelligence, for all I know, might have 
worked them up into the Cosmos which we see. The question 
is about the whence and the how of the materials. The pro- 
duction of them really is a work of Power and of Wisdom 

1 Nature, the Utility of Religion, and Theism, p. 174. 
VOL. VII. (NEW SERIES). JANUARY, 1876. B 
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without end. But the mere arrangement, apart from the 
creation and conservation of them, did not strike Mr. Mill’s 
mind, neither does it strike mine, as involving that infinitude of 
perfection which is ordinarily ascribed to God. 

Mr. Mill, then, holds that the order of the universe alone, 
away from any appeal, to the origin of its being, does not 
establish the omnipotence and omniscience of the Author of 
Nature. In this negative conclusion I am disposed to coincide. 
But he goes a step beyond, to maintain that the said order 
positively evinces the Contriver of it to have been wanting, 
presumably in power, perhaps in wisdom, and not improbably 
n both. These are Mr. Mill’s words— 


It is not too much to say that every indication of Design in the 
Kosmos is so much evidence against the Omnipotence of the Designer 
(p. 176). 

If we commence our Bible with the second verse of Genesis, 
omitting the first; if we affirm that on the utterance or with- 
holding of the creative word, it depended whether order or 
confusion should reign in the world, but that a world there 
would have been in either case; if we pronounce the first 
elements of things to be self-existent, eternal materials, which 
the Great Architect took as He found them, and built them 
into His structure as best He could; we need not go about to 
prove the limitation of the Creator’s power : it is limited by the 
very terms of our supposition. If the substantial being and 
properties of Matter and Force are independent of God, inde- 
pendent of His design, His will, His efficient causation, we do 
wrong to call Him Almighty. The old Greek philosophers, 
those models of consecutive thinking, believed in a Demiurgus, 
or Working Spirit, that had brought order out of chaos: but as 
the concept of a Creator, or Maker out of nothing, did not enter 
into their philosophy, so they never endowed the Demiurgus 
with the attribute of omnipotence. On the contrary, they 
expressly declared that his power was curtailed, and his good 
intentions in great measure frustrated, by the innate evil quali- 
ties of the necessary matter upon which he went to work. 

To theists, however, who insist on other proofs of the 
existence of God than that from bare Design, and who hold 
God, as the First Cause, to have created all other beings out 
of nothing, Mr. Mill’s cavils against the Divine omnipotence 
must appear frivolous and futile in the extreme. He says that 
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the employment of means, all the more if they be elaborate and 
ingenious, is a mark of limited power: that no one would 
employ such instruments, whose mere word was sufficient to 
attain his end. This difficulty comes from Mr. Mill’s very 
inadequate conception of God—inadequate, I mean, as compared 
with that conception which reason is competent to afford. He 
seems to liken the Almighty to a thirsty wayfarer, in urgent 
need of water, who would not stay to invent a cunning method 
of suction, when it lay in his power to throw himself down flat 
by the brookside, and drink to his fill. But that is not the way 
in which God stands in need of any end which creation can 
serve. Outside of Himself He needs just nothing at all. When 
He deigns to go in quest of the external and accidental glory 
that creatures can give Him, He is not solicitous that that glory 
should flow in by the most direct channel. He knows no hurry, 
as He feels no need. The hills of the earth will be bowed down, 
ere the ways of His eternity are run. God, of all beings, can 
best afford to wait. Even among men, we behold the wealthy 
and independent spending years in building houses and laying 
out grounds, and that at the risk of not living to see them 
completed, when they might for less money buy an equally 
splendid, ready prepared home. A new mansion to them is not 
a necessity, but a superfluity, in the procuring of which they 
follow their own pleasure as to the means. 

It is the pleasure of God to receive glory from the service 
which reasonable creatures freely render Him in the midst of 
difficulty and suffering. It is evident that He likes to see 
difficulties overcome and sufferings borne bravely for His love. 
No doubt, if He had wished to be the object of the loyalty and 
devotion of carpet knights and feather-bed heroes, He might 
have created whole hosts of such fainéants. Mr. Mill thinks it 
a proof of impotence that He did not. I rather take it for a 
token of the exalted power and dominion of God, that He has 
been able to make a world such as this in which we live. He 
glories in the work: “I am the Lord, and there is no other, 
forming light and creating darkness, making peace and creating 
evil: I am the Lord, the doer of all these things.”? 

But Mr. Mill is not satisfied. Let us see why. Among the 
multitude of books that he tells us he had to read whilst he was 
“a child and no child,” as a Greek tragedian would have called 
him, under the tuition of his grim father, the Swmma Theologica 


2 Isaias xlv. 6, 7. 
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of St. Thomas of Aquin does not figure. Good heavens, one 
exclaims, what a book fora boy! But when we know that the 
boy in question was poring over the 7heetetus of Plato and 
Aristotle’s Analytics, we are apt to think that some pages of 
the Summa might have proved even an agreeable diversion. 
His father, however, had reasons for keeping that sort of 
philosophy out of his son’s hands. John Mill was destined to 
grow up, knowing everything else but the one thing necessary. 
He does not appear to have repaired the deficiency in after life. 
But if he had ever abated his scorn, or indulged his curiosity, 
so far as to seek to learn a little about divine things from the 
masterpiece of theological literature, half an hour’s study would 
have brought him to Question ii. Article 3, “ Whether there is a 
God ;” and there he would have read the following objection : 
“If there were a God, no evil would be found ; but evil is found 
in the world: therefore there is no God.” St. Thomas deems it 
sufficient to reply with a quotation from the Exchiridion of 
St. Augustine: “God being all-good, would nowise suffer any 
evil to be in His works, were He not so almighty and good as 
even to draw good out of evil.” But the inquiring reader would 
have pressed the objection in some such terms as these: “This 
good, which you say God draws out of evil, could He not have 
drawn it except from evil? Could He not have drawn it from 
good? Could He fetch that pure draught from no other than 
a polluted source? Call the good, A; the evil, B. The net 
good result then is A—B. Could not God have dispensed with 
that minus quantity? Could He not have given us A in its 
integrity? If He could and did not, how is He infinitely good ? 
If He simply could not, how is He almighty?” Such I take to 
be the difficulty that is couched in these words of Mr. Mill. 


When a thing is obviously good and obviously in accordance with 
what all the evidences of creation imply to have been the Creator’s 
design, and we say we do not know what good reason He may have had 
for not doing it, we mean that we do not know to what other, still 
better object—to what object still more completely in the line of His 
purposes, He may have seen fit to postpone it. But the necessity 
of postponing one thing to another belongs only to limited power. 
Omnipotence could have made the objects compatible. Omnipotence 
does not need to weigh one consideration against another. If the 
Creator . . . be omnipotent,. . . He must Himself have willed that 
the two desirable objects should be incompatible; He must Himself 
have willed that the obstacle to His supposed design should be 
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insuperable. It cannot therefore Je His design. It will not do to say 
that it was, but that He had other designs which interfered with it ; for 
no one purpose imposes necessary limitations on another in the case of 
a Being not restricted by conditions of possibility (pp. 129, 130). 


This difficulty will be cleared away, if we consider what the 
evil is that obtains in the world, and what the good is that God 
draws from it. The evil in the world is reducible to two heads, 
pain and sin. As to the latter, it must be observed that God 
is not the author of it: man, by the abuse of his free will, is the 
sole parent of sin. Mr. Mill of course scouts the notion of 
freedom as applied to the will. This places him in the logical 
necessity of denying either the omnipotence or the goodness of 
God. He evinces a highly proper hatred of Calvinism, and 
prefers accordingly to think the Creator wanting in power rather 
than in goodness. If we would not set a limit to either of those 
Divine attributes, our only course is stoutly to maintain that 
the human will is free. So I assert that it is free. I content 
myself in this place with the bare assertion; for one cannot 
prove everything at once. 

If, therefore, the clay may say to him that fashioned it, Why 
hast thou made me so?—man may rightly ask his Creator these 
questions: Why hast Thou made me so that I cannot but suffer 
pain? Why hast Thou made me so that I can sin? Above 
all, why hast Thou made me, a being such as Thou foresawest 
would sin? If it is presumptuous to put these questions, still 
greater may appear to be the presumption of him who under- 
takes to answer them in the name of God. But the questions 
are put; and God’s honour requires that they should be replied 
to; and God has constituted upon earth a living authority, 
bearing His commission, to meet the inquiries of men on His 
behalf. Let us hear the Church; and using our reason under 
her direction, we need not dread the cross-examination either of 
Mr. Mill or of any other philosopher. 

The first question was, Why has God made me so that I 
cannot but encounter pain? A just and obvious reply is, that 
I deserve to suffer for my sins. But since persons of Mr. Mill’s 
way of thinking object to punishment being retrospective, and 
since, moreover, sin apart, suffering is naturally incident to man, 
it may be better to say, that the reason why God makes me suffer 
is, because He wishes to be glorified by my patience and hereafter 
to reward me for it.2 The good then that is attained, is patience 


3 Job i. 6—12; Tobias ii, 12—18, xii. 13; St. John ix. 2, 3. 
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and the reward of patience. Call it A. The evil to be passed 
through on the way to that good, is pain. Call that B. Does 
Mr. Mill want to know why God fails to produce A—B? 
Simply because patience without pain is a metaphysical impos- 
sibility. _Omnipotence itself cannot make painlessness and 
patience compatible. Omnipotence does not extend to the 
power of realizing contradictions in terms. If God could make 
a thing at once to be and not to be, He might cease to be 
Himself. When therefore He absolutely wishes to be glorified 
by patience, He has no alternative but to inflict pain, or 
at least tedium, which. is a low type of pain. But, urges 
Mr. Mill, it is a wicked thing to glory and exult in the 
agony of a dependent. Surely it is wicked—for us. And it 
would be wicked also for our Creator to do so, were the 
dependence of His creatures upon Him similar to the depend- 
ence of man or brute upon man. But there is this wide 
difference: that God is absolute Lord of His creatures, man 
is absolute lord of nothing. When we observe what we take 
to be signs of suffering in irrational nature, whether of child or 
brute, we must simply bear in mind the absolute lordship of the 
Creator, and adore in a region where we understand so little. 
If we might conjecture, we should say, that as the Creator is 
praised in word not only by our predicating of Him all the 
goodness and beauty that we know, but likewise by our denying 
it of Him, and declaring it all too little to be called His: so 
may He be praised in deed, no less by the immolation, sacrifice, 
and destruction of nature, than by her thriving and orderly 
prosperity : for thus He is evinced to be the Lord of life and 
death, the Arbiter between existence and nothingness. 

But to come to the suffering of reasonable beings on earth, 
the only sort of suffering that lies within our experience. Here 
certainly it is not so much the pain that pleases God, as the 
love and humility with which it is borne. I deal at present 
with the evil of pain apart from the evil of sin. I am not 
endeavouring to reconcile with the infinitude of the Creator’s 
attributes, the case of a sufferer who rebels against Him. 
Misery, like that in which Antiochus and Herod expired, the 
misery of pain and guilt combined, was not intended by Provi- 
dence. Our immediate concern is with human suffering such as 
Providence did intend that it should be. To witness that, if we 
pass by the Cross, we may go and look at St. Laurence on the 
gridiron, or St. Sebastian studded over with arrows, or we may 
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visit Sir Thomas More in the Tower, or Blessed Charles Spinola 
in the Japanese prison ; or we may kneel by bedsides like those 
of St. Lidwina and Catharine Emmerich; or better still, we may 
go about, not in spirit but in body, among our sick brethren 
in the faith, and behold in what disposition it is that God would 
have man to suffer. These are the persons whose voices should 
decide, whether or not the infliction of pain upon mankind be in 
keeping with the prerogatives of almighty goodness. I appeal 
from philosophers, speculating in their easy chairs, to Christians, 
groaning upon their beds. I would have these questions about 
God, settled by men and women who have walked in His ways 
and felt His hand. If I wanted information about Spitzbergen, 
I should consult an arctic navigator sooner than a milliner. To 
judge of God’s dealings with the sick, I interrogate persons who 
in sickness have submitted to His treatment. When I listen to 
their confession that He is merciful and good, while over against 
them I hear a chorus of atheist reasoners denouncing Him for 
a tyrant, if not a weakling,—I know which testimony to prefer. 
Why, again, has God made me so that I can sin? Fora 
good end, and for an end that of its own nature supposes the 
possibility of my sinning. It is that I may glorify Him by my 
free service. For that, there must be in me the liberty of 
contradiction : I must have my choice, and whichever alternative 
I elect, obedience or disobedience, I must have it in my power 
there and then not to make that election. God delights in the 
child, innocent and incapable of offence ; but He triumphs in the 
full-grown man, “ who could have done evil and hath not done it.” 
There is no blinking of difficulties in arguing with Mr. Mill. 
I acknowledge therefore that the above answer does not dispose 
of the difficulty now before us. It may be reinstated in a much 
more potent form. God, to Whom future events are present, 
and Whe knows what might be and what would be no less 
than what is, was perfectly well aware, in creating me, how « 
should sin against Him. Why therefore did He not avail 
Himself of His infinite knowledge, to place me and to keep me 
continually in those circumstances in which He foresaw that I 
should serve Him with unswerving faithfulness? Discerning as 
He does, what I should freely choose in every conceivable 
contingency, why ever did He set me in a position in which 
He knew that I should not make a right choice? Had He 
willed, He might have cast my lines in such pleasant places, 
that though I should still have had liberty to offend Him, I 
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should never have actually done so. In that case, He would 
have had my free service without my sin. Once more, why 
A—B, when A whole and entire was possible ? 

The first thing to observe in reply is, that I, and not God, 
am responsible for that minus quantity. It is I who have 
sinned, I who have marred the good work that God delivered 
into my hands to be done. The positive act of evil was mine 
alone, an aberration of my free will. All that can be predi- 
cated of God in regard of the evil, as evil, is non-intervention. 
It is idle to demand the reason why God did not interfere. 
Reasons are not required for inaction, but for action. It is for 
my opponent to bring forward a reason why God should have 
interfered. It is for him to prove, that whenever a Being of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, perceives that in such 
and such circumstances a creature will freely and of its own 
unembarrassed choice refuse to obey His law, He is thereby 
prevented from placing and leaving that creature in those cir- 
cumstances. There is the case which the counsel for Mr. Mill 
has got to make out. And I reckon, it never can be made out. 
The rule about not giving occasion for the commission of crime, 
does not apply to all.cases without restriction. The tenants 
on an estate may announce their intention of shooting any 
one that comes to collect their rents: that does not convert 
their occupancies into freehold tenures, for fear lest the visit 
of an agent and half a dozen policemen should provoke an 
attempt at murder. The nefarious intentions of the tenants 
are no derogation to the rights of the landlord: neither is the 
creative prerogative of the Lord Almighty to be curtailed by the 
foreseen malice of otherwise possible creatures. When we say 
that God is almighty, we mean that He can do all things, the 
doing of which does not involve a contradiction in terms. The 
idea of a man who freely chooses to do wrong, contains no 
contradiction, no intrinsic impossibility: it is not like the idea 
of a square circle, or of a full void. Omnipotence, therefore, 
should be able to make such a man. But Mr. Mill interposes 
his veto. He says that as the man will be wicked, God ought 
not, and in His infinite goodness cannot, make him to be at all. 
Now, if the man’s wickedness flowed essentially from his being, 
this reasoning would be most just. But inasmuch as the man 
will be freely wicked, when he might, with the assistance God 
has given him, be otherwise, the argument fails. If we allowed 
it, it would force upon us this absurdity: we should have to 
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confess that the freedom of creatures set limits to the power of 
God. God could create the free being A. B., in such and such 
a position, were it not that A. B., in that position, would fly in 
His face and sin against Him: therefore God cannot so create 
and place A. B. This conclusion is a blasphemy against the 
Divine omnipotence. Vain then is the endeavour to find an 
impediment, that should have hindered One Who is bound- 
lessly powerful and holy, from producing a world like ours, where 
there is free will and temptation and meritorious resistance and 
guilty consent. 
Mr. Mill thus leads the way to a further inquiry— 


We now pass to the moral attributes of the Deity, so far as indicated 
in the Creation ; or (stating the problem in the broadest manner) to the 
question, what indications Nature gives of the purposes of its author. 
This question bears a very different aspect to us from what it bears to 
those teachers of Natural Theology who are incumbered with the 
necessity of admitting the omnipotence of the Creator. We have not 
to attempt the impossible problem of reconciling infinite benevolence 
and justice with infinite power in the Creator of a world such as this. 
The attempt to do so not only involves absolute contradiction in an 
intellectual point of view, but exhibits to excess the revolting spectacle 
of a jesuitical defence of moral enormities (pp. 186, 187). 


I am nothing loath to be “incumbered ”—upheld, I should 
rather say—by the omnipotence of my Creator. The problem 
of reconciling that omnipotence with the actual state of the 
world on the one hand, and with Infinite Goodness on the other, 
appears to me “impossible” only for those headstrong thinkers 
who misunderstand the conditions, and who, entertained in 
God’s house, reckon without their host. The “absolute con- 
tradiction in an intellectual point of view,” does not strike me, 
any more than it has struck millions of other men, who since 
the days of the Apostles have believed in God the Father 
Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth. What shall I say of 
the “revolting spectacle,’ the “jesuitical defence of moral 
enormities?” If it be a jesuitical procedure, to stand forward in 
advocacy of the elementary principles of theism, as demonstrated 
by natural reason, taught by Moses and the Prophets, confirmed 
by Jesus Christ, and propagated by the Christian Church, then 
long may the Society of: Jesus continue to exhibit this “ revolt- 
ing spectacle ;” and may all the “moral enormities” with which 
that body stands charged, turn out to be crimes of no deeper 
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dye than those which Mr. Mill is able to prove against the God 
of the Theist and the Christian. 

Mr. Mill distinguishes three sorts of provisions in the 
machinery of the universe: some productive of pleasure, others 
productive of pain, and a third sort that produces neither. He 
considers that pleasure-giving agencies serve a moral end; 
pain-giving agencies, if meant as such, an immoral end; and 
agencies neither pleasurable nor painful, an indifferent end. 
He recognizes that, “granting the cxistence of design, there 
is a preponderance of evidence that the Creator desired the 
pleasure of His creatures.”* Pain-giving agencies he thinks it 
very possible that the Creator did not intend, but they arose out 
of the “inexorable laws and indestructible properties of matter.”® 
Mr. Mill concludes— 


There is, therefore, much appearance that pleasure is agreeable to 
the Creator, while there is very little if any appearance that pain is so; 
and there is a certain amount of justification in inferring, on grounds of 
Natural Theology alone, that benevolence is one of the attributes of the 
Creator. But to jump from this to the inference that His sole or chief 
purposes are those of benevolence, and that the single end and aim of 
Creation was the happiness of His creatures, is not only not justified by 
any evidence, but is a conclusion in opposition to such evidence as we 
have (p. 192). 


Benevolence is wishing another’s good. Before we can argue 
about benevolence, we must settle what is good. Suppose a 
man went about, like Dick Turpin of old, plundering the rich 
in order to give to the poor, should we call him benevolent? 
Evidently not, for he does not wish what is really good for the 
poor: the poor are members of society, and in that capacity it 
is not well for them that robbery should be committed, even 
though they are to partake of the spoils. We live in a world, 
in which not so much provision is made for our comfort as we 
conceive might have been made. Hence arises the question, 
whether the Creator is to be accounted supremely benevolent. 
The answer depends on the further question, In what does the 
good of man, as man, consist? An ancient moralist has left 
us a picture of “a prosperous gentleman,” which pretty well 
represents Mr. Mill’s idea of human good. 


There was one Lucius Thorius Balbus, a. native of Lanuvium. His 
life was a plentiful feast of most exquisite enjoyment. He was a greedy 


>. 5 Pp. 191, 192. 
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pleasure-seeker, and a good connoisseur of pleasures of all sorts ; and 
he had plenty of them. He was quite free from superstition, and 
despised the multitudinous sacrifices and shrines for which his native 
city was famous. He was not afraid of death, as he showed by dying 
with arms in his hands in his country’s cause. The only bound he set to 
the indulgence of his appetites, was the point at which appetite ceased. 
At the same time, he had a reverent care of his health. He took 
exercise, so as to come to table with a craving for meat and drink. 
His food was nicely chosen to suit at once his palate and his stomach : 
his wine made him merry without doing him harm. He enjoyed 
perfect immunity from pain: he had a fine complexion, and sound 
health ; and was accounted on all hands a downright good fellow. In 
a word, his life was full and running over with every variety of pleasure.® 


Mr. Mill’s benevolence would have it, that every man should 
live, though scarcely perhaps die, like Thorius Balbus of 
Lanuvium. If this be benevolence, the Creator’s claims to that 
attribute are decidedly questionable; and so far as they hold 
good, they bring Him under an imputation of ignorance or of 
feebleness. Taking Balbus for a model of the plan, according 
to which the loving-kindness of our Maker intended us to grow 
up, we have no alternative but to join with Mr. Mill in pronounc- 
ing the purpose “an ignominious failure.” 

But it may be doubted whether our philosopher has formed 
aright notion of what is good for man. Ina child’s vision of 
happiness, toys and sweetmeats figure prominently. It remains 
to be seen whether Mr. Mill’s conception of human good is any 
better than a childish dream. Suppose we were, as God might 
have made us, destitute of reason, self-consciousness, and free 
will, but endowed with marvellous instincts, transcending those 
of the bee and the beaver. We might then have built houses, 
and ships, and steam engines, and covered the earth with works 
of human ingenuity, more even than we cover it now. At the 
same time, we should have been incapable of any such ideas 
as those of causation, infinity, goodness, justice. We should 
have been content to live like the epicure of Lanuvium, a life 
such as a dog might lead, a little better than a swine’s. But 
that career cannot satisfy man, as man now is, a reasoning and 
conscious agent. Man’s thought, by a negation, takes hold of 
infinity, an apprehension which condemns him to be ever 
wanting more than he has got, ever dissatisfied with the portion 
of good that falls to his lot upon earth. But that only is 


6 Cicero, De Finibus, ii. 20. 
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thoroughly good for man, which affords entire satisfaction to 
his nature. Therefore no finite or earthly thing can be the 
adequate object of human happiness. To be happy, even 
naturally happy, man needs some sort of possession and enjoy- 
ment of the infinite Being of his Creator. 

Then why did not the Creator place us in possession of 
Himself from the beginning? Why are we doomed to roam 
about this world, seeking te slake our thirst away from the 
Fountain? There is no difficulty here against the divine 
benevolence. From the imperfection of our present state, 
reason argues that it is a state of transition, a way to perfect 
enjoyment, if we will but walk in it rightly. And when the 
goal is reached in a future life, will not our satisfaction be the 
sweeter, and that for eternity, by reason that we have bought 
it at some momentary cost? “Sweet is pleasure,’—the poet 
sings,—“ after pain.” And ina strain of higher inspiration, the 
Psalmist has put this canticle in the mouth of the Blessed: 
“We have rejoiced for the days in which Thou didst humble 
us, and for the years in which we witnessed ills.”’ What pre- 
sumptuous mortal will contend that this song of triumph is a 
reproach to the Creator? 

It is then undoubtedly true, that “the single end of creation 
is not the happiness of creatures,” if happiness is to be under- 
stood in Mr. Mill's sense of the term. But the designs of the 
Deity should not be measured by the meagre and crooked 
conceptions of a godless man. Take a right view of happiness, 
and the whole face of the question is changed, and an opposite 
answer may be returned. God indeed created all things for His 
own glory, but therein the happiness of His creatures is ulti- 
mately bound up. How that glory and that happiness have 
been and are yet to be worked out, we are unable, from our 
present narrow stand-point, fully to say. We only “know in 
part, and prophesy in part.” But we know quite enough to be 
able to vindicate the almighty power and unalloyed goodness of 
God, against the querulous contradictions of Mr. Mill. 


J. R. 


7 Psalm Ixxxix. 15. 











Notes of a Voyage to Kerguelen Island to observe 
the Transit of Venus, Dec. 8, 1874. 


> 


PART THE THIRD. 


THE night between December 8th and December goth— 
December 8th by astronomical reckoning, as astronomers 
begin their day when the sun culminates on the meridian— 
was an anxious time for many, and the observers knew that 
their anxiety was shared by others, who, though far away 
from the scene of excitement, still took a deep and lively 
interest in the success of friends who had gone so far in hopes 
of witnessing the transit. A cool head and a refreshed body 
are among the conditions requisite for a perfect observation, 
most, therefore, of the Kerguelen astronomers retired early to 
rest, though some had little hopes of sleep. The opening of 
December had brought us fine mornings, but starless nights, 
so that our standard clock, though going excellently, was yet 
in some need of a few star observations for verification. The 
night of December 8th was fortunately most propitious, and the 
observer at the transit instrument procured a double series of 
star passages across the meridian, which gave us most accurately 
the error and rate required. 

The sun rose with fair promise of success, and by four o’clock 
all the observers were on the alert, and in high spirits at the 
proximate realization of their long deferred hopes. There were 
two hours and more before the predicted time of first contact, 
but much had to be done by way of preparation. Towards 
half-past four the roofs of the observing huts were beginning 
to be removed, the instruments to be brought into position, the 
eye-pieces, and dark glasses, and solar prisms, and micrometers, 
all cleaned and arranged, with note books, and pencils, and 
everything that could be thought of as likely to be required. 
In the photoheliograph the utmost attention was paid to order 
and cleanliness, as the least false step might otherwise have 
thrown the numerous array of plates into hopeless confusion. 
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Every clock or chronometer to be used during the observations 
was then carefully compared twice with the standard clock. 
The morning remained fine, but the sky was not the clear blue 
of the Italian heavens, nor yet that of a good summer's day in 
England. There were fleecy clouds, and sufficient haze to 
prevent any successful work with the spectroscope, so that it 
would have been imprudent to waste any precious time upon 
this instrument. We determined therefore to confine our atten- 
tion entirely to the telescopes and photography. 

At six o’clock, Captain Fairfax landed with the officers of 
the Volage, who were to take part in the observations; and 
several quarter-masters also came on shore to station themselves 
as sentinels and messengers at the different huts and instru- 
ments. The first persons actually at work on the sun were the 
photographers, who wanted their negatives of wire and reticule, 
and who had great need of trial pictures on account of the haze. 
As half-past six o'clock drew near all were standing at their 
posts, and we soon had the certainty of knowing that Venus 
was entering on the sun’s surface, for a dark body, round and 
well-defined, was seen advancing steadily across the edge of 
the solar disc. The first external contact could of course only 
be obtained with a rough degree of approximation, as the 
obscure planet must already have eaten its way considerably 
into the bright body of the sun before it could be perceived 
without the aid of a spectroscope. The sun’s light was never 
very brilliant, and our first disappointment was the news that 
Captain Fairfax and the officers with him were unable to obtain 
a sufficiently clear image for observation, and that the photo- 
graphs of the sun were extremely faint. With the other 
telescopes, however, it was easy to follow the progress of the 
planet, and to note the approximate time when the centre of 
Venus was passing the sun’s limb. A little later we began to 
feel somewhat nervous, as a dense cloud, not very large in 
extent, had made its appearance, and was travelling slowly but 
steadily in the direction of the sun. When the latter became 
at last completely eclipsed by the cloud, we were delighted to 
find that it wanted several minutes to the most important instant 
of internal contact. We hoped that there would be ample time 
for the small cloud to pass off. We waited, uneasy but not 
discouraged. The slightest breeze would have saved us, but 
the wind, usually so extravagant in its generosity to the 
Kerguelen hills, was now silent and niggardly, and the dreaded 
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cloud seemed to settle down, as if in its destined place, and 
there remained covering the sun for fully twenty minutes. 
When we next saw the sun, Venus was well advanced on to 
the solar surface. It is needless to attempt to picture the 
disappointment of observers, and officers, and men. Those 
who had only contact observations to make discussed their 
griefs at the breakfast table, and hoped for better things at 
the planet’s egress, though they all felt intensely the want of 
success at the most important moment. 

The observers at the photoheliograph, and those who had 
to take measures with the double image micrometer, remained 
constantly at their instruments, watching every change in the 
clouds that could give any chance of useful work. Besides 
approximate external contact and bisection, we were enabled 
to obtain thirteen photographs of Venus on the sun’s disc, and 
about the same number of measures of distance of limbs, besides 
several determinations of the diameter of the planet. Occa- 
sionally the sun’s light was strong enough to penetrate the 
double-image micrometer, and at rare intervals we were even 
able to see the sun and planet through a thin dark wedge, but 
generally we could only succeed in tracing the two circles, even 
with the 6-inch equatoreal, when using an ordinary eye-piece 
without any dark glass. 

As egress approached, the sun cleared a little, without being 
ever brilliant. We managed, however, to secure both internal 
and external contact, as well as bisection, with the 6-inch and 
4-inch equatoreals. Of the more delicate features of the picture 
none were visible at our station, no change of form in the planet, 
no rim of subdued light due to the atmosphere of Venus. We 
saw only the simple internal geometrical contact of the smaller 
circle with the larger, and then the disappearance of the one 
from the other. When all was over, the equatoreal siderial 
clock and the chronometers were again twice compared with 
the standard clock. Considering the climate we had expected 
to find at Kerguelen our success so far was moderate, and if 
supplemented by observations at the other stations might still 
give fair results. 

The Szpply was to return the same evening with the 
observers from Thumb Peak, and when we heard their report 
we had good reason to congratulate ourselves on the results 
of the day’s campaign. Lieut. Goodridge had been most 
fortunate ; no envious cloud had veiled the beauty of the 
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goddess whom he had travelled so far to behold, and he had 
the satisfaction of watching every phase of the transit from 
external contact at ingress until the final departure of Venus, 
though the clouds at egress were somewhat troublesome. Both 
Goodridge and Eaton had spent the night of December 8th on 
shore in a tent, for fear lest a rising wind might have forced 
the Supply to leave her anchorage. Snow fell during the night, 
and the early morning was rather cloudy, but the sun cleared 
before Venus had reached her disc. As the planet approached 
internal contact at ingress, its external limb was made visible 
by a faint rim of light, and after geometrical contact there was 
a gradual but rapid increase of light between the planet and 
the sun’s edge until the intensity became equal to that of the 
remainder of the surface. The absence of all deformation, or 
drawing out of the planet, as it advanced wholly on the sun, 
was very marked. At egress the light was but faint, yet the 
diminution of the light between Venus and the sun’s edge, the 
internal contact, and the final departure, were all timed with 
fair exactness. 

The badness of the weather prevented any communication 
with Swain’s Haulover until three days after the transit, but 
then we learnt that the observers at this station had been 
completely successful at ingress, but failed at egress. 
Lieutenants Corbet and Coke both observed the same pheno- 
mena, but the former had a telescope with a slightly larger 
aperture, better mounted, and also supplied with a solar prism, 
The image of Venus on the sun seems to have been steadier 
here than at Thumb Peak, and the results will in consequence 
be probably more exact. External contact and bisection were 
obtained with a fair degree of approximation, and internal 
contact was all that could be desired. Previous to this important 
phase the small rim of faint light, which was seen at Thumb 
Peak, was observed here, causing the edge of Venus, which 
was still off the sun, to be visible several minutes before contact. 
As the planet advanced this rim of light was observed in perfect 
contact with the sun’s limb, and then both the slight shade 
in the track of Venus, and the faint light around her, dis- 
appeared rapidly together. The bright edge of Venus was 


described by Lieutenant Corbet as “a cold brownish white 
light, as steady as possible, with black speckles here and there, 
like irregularities on the planet’s surface.” Every remark 
connected with this appearance is of value, not merely as 
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completing the record of a rare physical phenomenon, but as 
affording the true means of accurately determining the precise 
instant of internal contact. 

We are now in a position to take in at a glance the complete 
results obtained on December 8th, at our three Kerguelen 
stations. Of the two external contacts, the first, which from 
the very nature of the observation can only be a rough approxi- 
mation without the aid of the spectroscope, was observed by 
several, and the second accurately timed by three observers. 
Both internal contacts were well observed by three persons, 
and fortunately the most important observation was also that 
which was best observed. The time was also taken when the 
centre of the planet was on the sun’s limb, and though this 
cannot compare in accuracy with the contacts generally, it 
might, when estimated by a practised observer, fairly be pre- 
ferred to the first external contact. Besides contacts and 
bisections, we obtained thirteen photographs of Venus on the 
sun, seven of which may be of value, and about an equal 
number of micrometric measurements of the distance between 
the limbs, with also a few diameters of the planet. We have, 
therefore, data sufficient for the application for the methods 
of both Halley and Delisle, and also for the photographic or 
direct method. 

The observations made of the bright outer limb of Venus, 
some time previous to internal contact at ingress, afford evidence 
of the existence of a planetary atmosphere capable of refracting 
the solar rays in quantity sufficient to be distinctly visible even 
through a coloured wedge, and it is a matter of great importance 
that Lieut. Corbet was able distinctly to note the instant when 
this atmosphere of Venus was tangent to the solar limb. The 
absence of any distinct approach at internal contact to an 
elongation of the planet in the direction of the point of contact, 
or to what has so often been spoken of as the “ Black drop,” 
is ,very noticeable ; the only phenomenon that bore the least 
resemblance to it being the slight dark shade that for some 
seconds obscured the point where the cusps had just met in 
rear of the planet. We were naturally desirous of learning 
what would have been our fate had we persevered in our 
intention of establishing a station at Heard Island. The 
sealing schooners, which left Royal Sound towards the beginning 
of October, returned to Kerguelen after their annual visit to the 
more southern island, and we learnt from the sealers the news 
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of December 8th. At Heard, the sun had shown himself on 
the morning of the transit, but not at or near Whisky Bay, the 
only landing-place of the island. The weather too had been 
very rough for many days, both before and after the 8th, so 
that it would have been impossible to have got on shore to 
prepare for the observations, or to have re-embarked the 
observers for a considerable time, unless they had completed 
their work on the day itself. We were thankful, therefore, that 
we had not attempted the ungrateful task of manning Heard, 
but it was still a comfort that every reasonable effort had been 
made to secure this valuable post, until all chance of success 
appeared hopeless. 

All the observations of the transit had now been taken, and 
some thought that it only remained to dismount the instruments, 
pull down the observatories, and return with all despatch to 
more genial climes. This was perhaps the desire of all, certainly 
of most, and it was doubtless with some surprise, and not a little 
chagrin, that many learnt that the greater part of our heavy 
work had yet to be done. The all absorbing thought of 
preparing for the coming transit had mainly occupied our minds 
during the six weeks that preceded December 8th, but we had 
never lost sight of the simple though weighty instructions of 
Sir G. Airy, that “the utmost attention must be given to the 
determination of absolute longitude, which will probably be 
fundamental for those seas.” An excellent run had been made 
with eight chronometers from the Cape to Kerguelen on our 
voyage out, and we had already determined by gunpowder 
flashes the difference of local time between the English observa- 
tories at Observatory Bay and Swain’s Haulover, and the 
American station at Molloy Point. Besides this, chronometer 
runs between the Cape and Kerguelen had been made by the 
Swatara, U.S.N., and H.M.S. Challenger, and the German war- 
frigate Gazelle had compared chronometers with our standard 
clock on the occasion of her visit. But when longitudes are 
required correct to a second of time much more than ordinary 
care must be taken. Our only hope of a sufficiently accurate 
longitude was from observations of the moon, and so far she had 
proved herself very disappointing. Night after night we had 
watched from sunset to sunrise, whenever she was above the 
horizon, in hopes of getting a glimpse of her, and fixing her 
position. One hundred double observations of lunar altitude 
or azimuth, and thirty transits over the meridan, were the 
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numbers required, and our first two lunations had only given 
us about five transits and a proportionate number of azimuths. 
The prospect was not encouraging, and there was no excitement 
now to carry us through the work. But the line of duty was 
clearly marked out, and if it might not be possible to obtain 
all the observations, we ought at least to stay as long as 
prudence would permit. Calculations were made on both sides, 
the question of provisions was weighed against that of lunar 
observations, and the balance struck was that observations 
might be continued until the end of February, even though 
it were necessary to put all upon half rations. More could 
scarcely be expected, and we settled down to our twelve weeks’ 
work with the pleasant prospect of a home journey of many 
thousand miles upon a scant allowance of even the necessaries 
of life. To be a martyr for science is all very well in contem- 
plation, but all may not find it quite so agreeable in the practice. 
We must not deny that there was a little grumbling, ’tis an 
Englishman’s birthright, but the work was done, and we hope 
thoroughly. 

Whilst the slow and laborious process of collecting lunar 
observations was being carried on uninterruptedly at Observatory 
Bay, there was other work to be done in the vicinity. The duty 
of connecting all the Kerguelen stations by chronometer had 
been confided to Lieut. Corbet, and now that the transit was 
over he could devote himself entirely to this important task. 
The stations to be visited were Swain’s Haulover, Thumb Peak, 
Molloy Point, and Betsy Cove. The first three would not force 
the Volage to leave Royal Sound ; but for a visit to the German 
station at Betsy Cove it was necessary to expose the vessel for 
two days in the open sea. It was resolved, therefore, to under- 
take two runs to places within the Sound, and, as the Germans 
had already compared chronometers with us, to confine ourselves 
to a single comparison with them. 

At all the stations observations for determining local time 
had been carried on for several weeks, with the sole exception 
of Thumb Peak, where time had been obtained on the day of 
the transit from chronometers compared before and after with 
the standard clock at Observatory Bay. It was therefore neces- 
sary to establish a station at Thumb Peak for a few days, in 
order to determine accurately the latitude and local time of the 
place previous to the arrival of the Vo/age with the longitude 
chronometers. Sub.-Lieut. Baines very kindly volunteered to 
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accompany the Rev. S. J. Perry to this spot, and to live there in 
tents during the observations. It was then near midsummer in 
the southern hemisphere, and the latitude being less than 50°, 
a few days under canvas might appear no great hardship. 
H.M.S. Supply went round with us to our new observatory, and 
Captain Inglis did all in his power to settle us comfortably on 
shore. The circle of stones, that served as a rough protection 
to the observing telescope on December 8th, was raised higher 
and made more firm, a brick pier was built in its centre for the 
Delarue altazimuth, which had been brought from Swain’s 
Haulover, and arrangements were made for the three chrono- 
meters, aneroid, thermometer, and collimator, which completed 
our small observatory. Two tents were pitched within a few 
yards of the instrument, and with some spare planks we extem- 
porized a kitchen. The night was spent on shore, and the next 
morning, finding that we had all that was requisite, the Supply 
returned at once to Swain’s Haulover to convey Lieut. Corbet 
to his chronometers on board the Vo/age. At Thumb Peak our 
duties were very simple, and simply divided. Nash, gunner’s 
mate of the Szpply, and Passingham, a boatswain’s mate from 
the Volage, relieved us from all care of household arrangements, 
and tke gun of Mr. Baines supplied us abundantly with fresh 
game for the table. The wild ducks were so plentiful in this 
place, that we were able to lay by a store for our friends on 
board, who had long since driven most of the birds away from 
the neighbourhood of Observatory Bay. As often as there was 
any probability of a break in the clouds, the stars were watched 
during the whole night, and at every opportunity observations 
were taken for latitude, or local time, or for instrumental cor- 
rections. For a few days the weather was passable, but then 
we were visited by heavy rains and strong winds, till we expected 
every moment that our tents would be blown entirely away. 
But the gunner’s mate managed these excellently, and they not 
only stood firm, but kept out the wet perfectly. A heavy fall 
of snow, which stood deep on the ground, next tried our defences, 
and we were glad to take refuge in our seal-skins and furs. Our 
friends at a distance could see our mountain covered with snow, 
and Captain Fairfax began to get anxious about us, and visited 
us earlier than he had at first intended. 

A single day sufficed for the first chronometer run from 
Observatory Bay to Molloy Point, and thence to Thumb Peak, 
and Swain’s Haulover, and back again to the starting-point. 
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A few days later Thumb Peak and Molloy Point alone were 
visited, Swain’s Haulover being reserved for a special day, as 
the secondary stations were to be abandoned immediately after 
the final chronometer comparisons. This portion of our work 
was completed, as far as Royal Sound was concerned, on 
Christmas eve, and we waited for a fine day to pay a visit to the 
Germans. 

Christmas was of course spent in the good old English style, 
and our only bullock contributed, perhaps unwillingly, his full 
share to the festivities. All our cattle save this one had been 
killed in the last storm, or had died since, but a good number 
of our sheep were still alive, though they were mere skeletons 
when landed on the island. The grass was not plentiful, yet 
these animals managed to find food sufficient to tempt us by 
their improved appearance. On our journey to Kerguelen the 
mutton had become insipid, and as the ducks were abundant, 
and we were not yet tired of preserved meats, the sheep 
remained for a time unmolested. When, however, the ducks 
became more scarce, and we wished to try our mutton, we found 
to our cost that the sheep had tasted a liberty they were very 
loath to sacrifice. Many attempts were made to drive them 
home, but the animals wisely kept to the hill-tops, where pursuit 
became very difficult. We were finally obliged to take to sheep 
stalking, and after all had been fairly tired out, the most perse- 
vering of the officers had the good fortune to get within easy 
shot of an animal. This proved to be in such excellent con- 
dition that the number of sportsmen was largely increased on 
the following day, and their labours were again rewarded, for 
the only chance of the day, a flying shot with a rifle at three 
hundred yards, was not allowed to escape. Unfortunately these 
were our only successful days, though the sport was kept up 
with spirit for several weeks, and the remainder of the sheep, if 
not dead of cold, may still be enjoying their freedom on the 
Kerguelen hills. 

The scarcity of wild- ducks in the immediate vicinity of our 
station forced the officers of the Volage and Supply to organize 
shooting expeditions in boats, and these trips became occasion- 
ally somewhat exciting. On one occasion a few had gone in 
the lifeboat a mile or two in the direction of Swain’s Bay, when 
a rather strong breeze sprung up suddenly, and prevented their 
return by sea. A walk was the only alternative, and when 
Observatory Bay was reached, all were so exhausted that no one 
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had strength left to raise a shout for help. On another day, a 
sudden squall upset the boat in an instant, and the only chance 
of safety was a scramble on to the keel, where all held on as 
best they could. The boat, keel uppermost, drifted towards the 
open sound, only two islands being in the direction of their 
course. The nearest was a large island, which the current 
carried them round, but they managed to make the smaller 
island, and all landed in safety. It was quite impossible for 
them to right their boat, and when night came on they had to 
try to keep warm in their wet clothes without food or fire. 
Their ship of course missed them in the evening, and they were 
rescued from their painful position on the following day. 

On the evening of December 29th there was every promise 
of fair weather on the following day, so preparations were made 
for an early start on the morrow for the German station at 
Betsy Cove. The Volage was not long steaming out of Royal 
Sound ; the sea was calm and the weather clear, and early in 
the afternoon we were already in sight of our destination. The 
German frigate, the Gaze//c, was absent on a cruise to intercept 
some Australian clipper on its way to Melbourne, and thus send 
early news of success by telegram to Europe. A somewhat 
similar idea had suggested itself to the mind of our Astronomer 
Royal, and Messrs. Green and Co. nad kindly taken charge of 
two letters for Kerguelen, but, considering what we know of the 
weather near this island, it will not be matter for astonishment 
that these letters only reached the person to whom they were 
addressed as he was passing through Aden on his homeward 
journey. 

As we neared the shore we were not a little surprized 
to see what appeared at first like a graveyard surrounding 
the buildings of the astronomers. The spot was most carefully 
scrutinized by our telescopes, and still no other satisfactory 
explanation could be suggested of what we saw. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that the Germans had settled down for their 
half year’s work on the Island of Desolation, in the midst of a 
crowd of gravestones, but so it was. The site was good for 
observations, and the surroundings were accepted as an unsought 
embellishment. Betsy Cove had formerly been much frequented 
by the whalers and sealers, it being the last harbour to the 
north-east of the island. About 1840 the number of vessels 
employed in this trade at Kerguelen was from five to six hun- 
dred ; it is now reduced to a brig and three schooners from 
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America, and in two years it will probably be abandoned alto- 
gether, owing to the unwise and barbarous manner in which the 
trade is carried on. The habitual custom of the sealers is to 
await the arrival of the seals, who go on shore to breed, and 
then without distinction of sex or age to slaughter wholesale 
with clubs all that come within their reach. The carcases are 
afterwards divided among the different vessels in proportion to 
the number of hands who have been engaged in the cruel mas- 
sacre. The sea shore of Kerguelen is in consequence almost 
abandoned by the seals at present, and Heard Island is failing 
fast. Facts such as these could scarcely have been present to 
the mind of a late writer in the Contemporary Review, when he 
informed his readers that American sealers “ have mended their 
ways, and are now, as we have seen, taking the lead in preserva- 
tion ;” and that “the crime (of English sealers) will bring its 
punishment with it, unless we mend our ways speedily, and 
condescend to take a lesson from our Yankee friends.” On the 
weather side of Kerguelen seals are said still to abound, but we 
were told that it is impossible, owing to the badness of the 
weather, for sailing vessels often to visit those shores, though 
with a small steamer a handsome fortune might quickly be 
realized. 

As soon as our German friends were aware of our approach 
a boat was at once manned, and the leading naval officers at the 
observatory paid us a courteous visit; the rest of the party 
remained on shore to receive us, and showed us the greatest 
hospitality when we landed. The general arrangements at this 
station were excellent, and very comprehensive. The dwelling 
was a solid, square built, one storey house, whose main supports 
were massive beams, the whole bearing a strong resemblance to 
the lower deck of a large three-decker. The inside was roomy 
and commodious, and every attention had been paid to the 
comfort of the observers, even to the papering of the walls. 
Their chief astronomical instruments were a photoheliograph, 
an heliometer, an equatoreal, and a transit. They had also an 
altazimuth, but this was erected in such a position as to render 
it practically useless. A most interesting portion of their estab- 
lishment was the magnetic observatory, in which magnets were 
permanently erected for recording by eye observation the hourly 
variations of the declination, and of the components of the earth’s 
magnetic force. . Pendulum experiments were also carried on 
regularly, and both the geologist and the botanist of the expe- 
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dition had been indefatigable in exploring and collecting speci- 
mens for the natural history of this desert island. The officers 
on board the Gazelle had their share too of scientific work; for, 
after establishing the astronomers at Betsy Cove, they had spent 
the time preceding the transit of Venus in surveying the northern 
coast between Christmas Harbour and Betsy Cove. In the midst 
of these continuous and most useful labours they had not for- 
gotten the good old customs of Fatherland, of which we were 
reminded by the lighting up of the Christmas tree after dinner, 
and we spent a most pleasant evening examining the curiosities 
they had collected at Kerguelen and during their journey from 
Europe. Contrary to expectations, the weather on December 8th 
had been more favourable at Betsy Cove than in Royal Sound, 
and Dr. Borgen obtained four complete series of measurements 
with his heliometer, besides some very good photographs. It is 
to be hoped that the contacts were equally successful. Com- 
parisons were made by Lieut. Corbet between the local time at 
the German and English stations, by aid of the longitude chro- 
nometers of the Vo/age, and star transits were taken during the 
night to determine the correction to be applied for reducing the 
observations made at the two stations to a common standard. 
The next morning we were again fortunate in having a very fine 
day, and after a pleasant sail, during which we saw thousands of 
penguins lining the shores, and here and there a splendid white 
albatross floating quietly on the waters, we returned without 
accident to Royal Sound. A final comparison of chronometers 
with our standard clock completed the work to be done in estab- 


lishing our longitude connexions. 
S. J. F, 








At Home and Abroad. 





IIIL—CHAMONIX. 


WE have lingered so much longer than we intended at London 
and Paris, that we must hasten by the night train to Geneva ; 
and thus we escape the heat of the day, and what we have 
before now felt to be the weariness of the journey from Paris 
to the frontier. So we are not sorry to wake up in the morning 
with Switzerland close at hand, and a very pleasant run it is 
down the side of the Jura to where the Rhone receives us, by 
whose banks we travel until we trace it back into the Lake of 
Geneva. 

So leaving Paris in the evening, we find ourselves the next 
morning comfortably seated at breakfast in the Metropole, with 
the bright waters of Lake Leman glittering before us. But after 
all, we have but exchanged one capital for another, and just 
now we are not in the mood for more of this kind. The air 
is oppressively hot, and the white houses, however pleasant 
through their whiteness to their inmates, are blinding and 
roasting to those who venture outside, and who comes to 
Geneva to sit in doors? So we resolve to be off and away 
to the Alps, which show themselves so invitingly in the horizon. 
Ah! there it is. How can we stay in a city, however charming, 
when snowy heights are beckoning us away? What is the shade 
which the “English Garden” beneath our windows can offer, 
compared with that which a lofty mountain spreads out? And 
as for the cool drinks and pleasant ices of “Rousseau’s Island,” 
why they but increase our thirst for the cold mountain stream 
and the ice of nature’s making, which she piles up so boun- 
teously in the grand land before us. And yet again we hesitate ; 
for though we know Geneva well, as everybody does, and 
can do its tame lions in a few short hours, is there not the 
beautiful lake to be explored, and all its many and varied 
charms to be enjoyed? So we hesitate; we will not go just 
yet. Indeed, we make the necessary arrangements to stay, and 
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then take a stroll as fixed inhabitants of the place. But what 
is this? What rushing torrent of white, chalky-looking water is 
pouring itself into the blue Rhone, refusing at first to mingle 
with it, but in time losing its name, though not its colour, in the 
combined waters which we once saw emptying themselves into 
the Mediterranean? Why, here surely is the Arve! Well, what 
of that? it may be asked. Everybody knows how the two 
rivers here unite; and is it not one of the lions of the place 
which everybody goes to see? This is quite true, and it is 
all told in Murray. But the Arve has something to tell for 
itself, and that it does most unmistakeably, and, we must add, 
most irresistibly. Look at its waters ; you would at first suppose 
them to be full of chalk. No such thing; take up a glassful, 
and look at it then, and you will see with surprize, what will 
soon grow familiar enough, that it is the colour of the water 
itself, which it owes to the snow which has fed it. So the Arve 
tells its tale of whence it comes, and brings to your feet a token 
from Mont Blanc. Here, it says, as plainly as water can say it, 
here are the snows which once crowned that “monarch of 
mountains,” here are the glaciers which swept in their slow but 
powerful course for ages around his feet, here are the waterfalls 
which have made so wildly beautiful our course hitherwards, 
and here is the river which has wrought for you a path, and 
which will be your guide by its varied but ever beautiful 
windings to the mountain recesses which but for it you would 
never have known. Our resolution could not stand firm against 
such talk as this, and so off we started early the next morning 
for Chamonix. 

The drive from Geneva to Chamonix is pleasant enough. 
The fifty miles is done between breakfast and dinner; and 
provided the former is early, the latter will not be too late. 
And early hours are a necessity in Switzerland; a necessity 
absolutely, because otherwise some of the greatest charms of 
Alpine wandering will be lost, and what is a delicious ramble in 
the fresh morning air and under the shades of mountains, will 
late in the day become a hot and toilsome march beneath the 
burning sun and in the almost intolerable heat of narrow 
passes. 

The large open carriages which can now perform this 
journey, which not many years ago could only be achieved on 
horseback, give one a good view of the scenery on the way, if 
the weather is fine; but if, as too often happens, the rain comes 
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down with a will, then farewell to everything but the discomfort 
of wet curtains, which will come unfastened, and the cross faces 
of disappointed tourists, who, not content with the present 
inconveniences, worry themselves and others with their gloomy 
prognostications of broken weather and a wasted holiday. 

It does not take long to leave Switzerland on this side. 
The frontier is passed at a small place, Annemasse, and France 
—that is to say, Savoy—is entered. Time was when these 
border towns, with their little custom-houses, were a terrible 
trial to the British tourists—other travellers seemed always 
to take them as a matter of course; but now it requires a 
sharp eye to find out where you are, and when you have crossed 
the mysterious boundary line. And now that we are in Savoy, 
we welcome once more our friend, companion, and guide for 
many days to come, the Arve, which did not escort us thus 
far. Indeed, the river is here at home, and we drive up the 
Valley of the Arve; and here, as being at home, we see marks 
enough of his power, and somewhat too much of the violence 
with which he has used it. To this the large white blocks of 
stone which cumber his path testify plainly enough ; white they 
are with a whiteness which he has given them. It is not age, 
but the fierce water which has bleached them thus; no lichen or 
moss could colour their smooth sides over which the waters 
have unceasingly careered. Indeed, such is the recognized 
power of the Arve, that a statue has been erected to Carlo 
Felice at the foot of the bridge at Bonneville, to record the 
gratitude of the people to their King for curbing the wild river, 
and protecting the town by a strong embankment from its 
ravages. And so it comes to pass that the Arve has its monu- 
ment some ninety-five feet high ; and, moreover, which cannot 
be said of all such trophies, it has earned it by what it has 
done. 

This Valley of the Arve has the charm of variety, though it 
cannot be compared with the wild passes to which it leads. It 
is also a good introduction to what is to come, giving one a 
foretaste at times of the rich valleys which lie embosomed in 
many a mountain height, and at others closing in upon its river 
with cliffs which rise abruptly, and hang over the road, that 
can scarcely find a way between the waters and the heights ; 
affording a sort of comfortable picture of the narrow mule paths 
and huge precipices which are in store for those who have 


heart to venture on. 
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When we reach St. Martin, we are growing anxious about 
Mont Blanc, for now we are to look for it in crossing the 
bridge ; it is only twelve miles off as the crow flies. Did we 
see it? Well, perhaps not as we ought; we strained our eyes, 
and tried to pierce the clouds which hung over, or in truth, 
upon it. We tried to console our companions, but we could 
not help looking back into a bright picture which memory 
had painted of the scene we had once witnessed at that bridge, 
when Mont Blanc stood out in a clearness and a nearness which 
it was hard to reconcile with the recorded distance. 

And now, having had our first view of Mont Blanc, we 
pause awhile to refresh ourselves—for your prudent traveller 
lays in provisions on all suitable occasions—and once more 
renewing our march, we soon commence at slow pace the climb 
which is to bring us to Chamonix. At first our way is through 
the wide plain into which the valley of the Arve has spread 
itself, but ere long this comes to an end; the valley is shut 
in on all sides; indeed, it appears to be but the dried bed of 
a lake enclosed by lofty mountains, and up one of these is 
our road. It is a long and wearisome pull for the horses, but 
the look back over what we have done, and forward on what 
awaits us, makes the slow march pleasant enough. A piece 
of level ground—another dried lake bed—gives a brief interval 
of rest; and up again we climb higher and higher, till an 
opening suddenly shows itself in the face of the mountain, into 
which we turn, a fresh torrent is crossed, and down we hasten 
through a pine forest into Servoz. On we go; another mountain 
torrent dashes along by our side, but down far below us, buried 
amid firs in ferns and wild flowers of richest colours—is it 
the Arve? No, it is the Dioza, hastening from the Buet— 
well known to climbers for its panoramic view over the whole 
range of Mont Blanc—and now, after skirting the Brévent, of 
which we shall have to speak hereafter, we come upon the 
Arve once more, dashing in grand style from a wild gorge, and 
welcoming us, and in grander form than ever, to what we may 
call the upper level of the valley of the Arve. Yes, after all 
our climbing, here we are in a flat plain, driving through fine 
meadows, and as for anything to show for our long ascent, why 
we are absolutely down in a valley, buried in the very heart 
of the mountains, which so tower above us, that we seem to 
have gone down instead of up in our eight hours’ drive. This 
is one of the puzzles of the land; easy enough, perhaps, to 
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unriddle on paper, but very perplexing to the mind when amid 
such scenes as these. These giant steps which carry us up from 
the valleys below to the valleys above, are in some parts, as 
in the Rhone valley, so far apart, and have such long stretches 
of level land between them, that we are apt to forget them 
in a journey extending over hours or days, and so miscalculate 
the heights of the mountains which rise from such lofty bases, 
and at times feel disappointed at heights which are to the eye 
so much less than that recorded ; the book reckoning from the 
sea level, above which these valleys stand some thousands 
of feet. 

Away we go at a good pace along this level road, and 
ere long a turn to the left brings us into the valley of Chamonix, 
which is to be for some days, not exactly our haven of rest, 
but our mountain home. 

Of course we drive some miles through the valley to the 
cluster of hotels and shops which forms what we suppose 
must be called the capital of this mountain-girt plain, and 
quarter ourselves at the Imperial Hotel, which thoroughly 
deserves its high title if the best of everything is the charac- 
teristic of imperial sway. 

But ere we reach this place we have had a good look at 
the celebrated valley ; for it must be understood that the town, 
or rather village, of Chamonix, stands about midway in the 
valley, which is fifteen miles long, and three quarters of a mile 
broad. During this drive we look about us, not with that 
nervously hasty glance which we give at scenery through 
which we are passing once for all, on our way to some desti- 
nation beyond, in which we try to take in as much as possible, 
and yet despair of doing all we could wish. No, we are content 
to map out the general lie of the valley, to note in our mind 
certain landmarks which will be of use hereafter, and are 
quite satisfied with this first superficial glance, knowing that 
there will be time and opportunity enough for correcting first 
impressions if wrong, and for strengthening them if right. 

And now we feel that we are really amid the snowy Alps 
Our road lies through the narrow valley, still under the lofty 
sides of the Brévent on our left, which dips down abruptly 
into the plain; so abruptly, indeed, that we wonder at the 
absence of those more gentle slopes which grow around the 
bases of much less aspiring heights, until we remember that 
the valley itself is formed out of them, and owes, doubtless, 
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much of its height to their levelling themselves on its plain. 
On our right hand, dash along the turbid, snow-fed waters 
of the Arve, and beyond this, on its further bank, spreads 
out the wider part of the valley, shut in by mountain ranges, 
compared with which the Brévent is but a hill. For what is 
this boundary but Mont Blanc itself ? 

As we pass along, the air is heavy with rain, and so the 
upper ranges of the monarch itself are lost in clouds and 
mist. But down here below are the unmistakeable tokens of 
their presence; for at no distant intervals along our way we 
mark the broad white bands of ice and hardened snow, which 
glitter even in the present dulness, and which we know to be 
the most advanced portions of those glaciers which crown the 
monarch of mountains, robe him in icy armour, and stand as 
faithful warriors around his throne. Warriors indeed are they, 
fierce and sullen ; apparently motionless, and yet moving with a 
power which nothing can resist; silent in their never-ceasing 
march, like those who, confident in their strength, disdain by 
shout and clamour to make known their presence. We shall 
see more of them hereafter, but here, creeping down into the 
lower ranges, and at places winding serpent-like through narrow 
openings, they thrust themselves into the very plain itself, and 
so give token of what is lost above. 

Our first day at Chamonix is wet ; excursions of any great 
extent, or to any height, are out of the question; so we content 
ourselves with a walk of a few miles further up the valley, 
cross the Arve, and trace up to its source a not small tributary, 
the Arveiron ; indeed, so fierce and abounding are its waters, 
that for a time we mistook it for the greater river, and thought 
we had reached its icy bed; but we afterwards found this to 
be far up the mountains on our way over the Téte Noire. We 
well remember a once celebrated grotto here, at the foot of 
the Mer de Glace, out of which poured the waters which distil 
from the ice above; its lofty archway opened into the cave 
of ice, and we have stood beneath its portals and looked with 
wonder and admiration at the river which here first sees the 
light. We look now in vain for the grotto, it has vanished 
like a bright and glittering dream, which it so resembled ; it 
has literally melted away; the substantial walls of ice which 
sustained its roof have yielded to the insidious attacks of their 
kindred waters, and the massive roof has fallen, and barred 
up the passage which it once adorned and protected. There 
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it stands half buried in the fierce waters which rage more 
fiercely in their struggle with this last impediment to their 
outward course. But the icy rampart holds its own, as it has 
done for several years, and the struggling waters have to work 
for themselves a passage deep down below it; so now the 
Arveiron no longer flows in steady course from a broad and 
lofty grotto, but literally leaps up into the air, a kind of inverted 
waterfall, and springs thus strangely into its rough and rock- 
encumbered channel. We subsequently saw at Zermatt a far 
grander grotto than this at Chamonix had ever been. But 
this the first scene of its kind has a claim upon our attention 
as an old friend, and somewhat also upon our sympathy, as 
a friend who has seen better days. For now few will care to 
visit the source of the Arveiron. 

As we retrace our steps to Chamonix the weather clears up, 
the mists roll away, the upper heights come into view, and 
there before us stands Mont Blanc, with its rounded head of 
snow, rosy in the glories of the setting sun. Gradually that 
halo of glory fades away, and then the cold moonbeams light 
it with a silvery hue which seems scarcely less beautiful. How 
pleasant was that quiet saunter down the valley, now that 
somewhat of the mysteries of the place was revealed ; how 
did the glaciers glitter with an intenser whiteness, and the 
dark forests, which fill up the intermediate heights, come out 
from their monotony of blackness into that variety and yet 
harmony of tone which bright sunlight alone seems capable 
of developing. No little of the charm was doubtless due to 
the contrast the bright evening made with the dull day it had 
succeeded. And if querulous travellers would have this in 
mind, they would bear more patiently the bad weather which 
is sure to come from time to time, especially among the moun- 
tains. These days afford a rest for the mind and body which 
is most essential for the thorough enjoyment of nature, and 
which is so difficult to obtain when all is bright and inviting 
abroad ; and then they act as a foil and so give a new beauty 
to the fine days that are sure to follow. With such philosophic 
reflections as these we retired to rest, fortified by the assurance 
of guides and muleteers, who of course abound in Chamonix, 
of a fine day for the morrow. 

The promise of the evening was more than fulfilled. When 
we came out into the street we found it full of life and bustle. 
Guides were in attendance for the hardy climbers, and mules 
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were in waiting for the less robust. We compromised the 
matter by engaging both a guide and a mule, and leaving the 
hard climbing to our young companion, we put ourself upon 
a trusty steed whose patience was only equalled by its care and 
appetite. We had already made our plans, and had sketched 
out a pleasant round by the Montanvert, Mer de Glace, and 
home by the Chapeau. But our guide, who was a high authority 
in Chamonix in virtue of his numerous ascents of Mont Blanc, 
and so to us an infallible authority, knocked this scheme on 
the head, deferring it to a less brilliant day, and ruled that we 
should climb our highest and get the best view of Mont Blanc 
from the Brévent under such favourable atmospheric conditions. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more promising: the atmo- 
sphere was clear, with that true Alpine clearness which makes 
distance appreciable only by a diminution in size of objects, 
while the sky was without a speck of cloud and the mountains 
without a tinge of vapour. And as it began so did the day 
continue, as favourable for the grand views which came upon 
us as could be imagined. Such days are rare, our experienced 
guide said ; but we were happy in the enjoyment subsequently 
of many such. So up we climb with some pleasant companions, 
whose society we enjoyed for several agreeable days. 

The Brévent rises upwards of eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, but as the Valley of Chamonix itself stands 
nearly three thousand five hundred feet above the same level, 
the height to be climbed is really four thousand five hundred 
feet. 

The first hour—for among the Alps distance is measured 
by time and not by space—we spend in traversing a forest, 
that is, in climbing up the mountain side which for a certain 
height is thus clothed; and here is, fortunately for climbers, a 
good view, which excuses if it does not necessitate a rest. Now 
this first hour’s climb is perhaps the most trying to the nerves 
of an inexperienced mule-rider. A ride through a pine forest 
sounds pleasant and unexciting enough, but when the narrow 
path is up a steep mountain side, when each bend of the way 
rises so abruptly that the tops of lofty trees are more constantly 
in view than their trunks, and when gaps are constantly opening 
with a clear view down, say a thousand feet, and the mule will 
always walk along the outer edge of the narrow path, as though 
to afford the rider a still clearer view of his dangerous position, 
and with a nonchalance into which the horseman cannot enter, 
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stops and stretches its neck over the edge to catch at some 
seemingly dead shrub below, and when strict injunctions are 
issued by the supreme authority not to exercise any guidance 
or control over the sure-footed but yet shambling beast; when 
all these things are the rule, and not the exception, on the 
march, we say this first hour’s ride is not without its excitement, 
and if it serve to brace up the nerves for what is to come, it 
certainly gives its lesson in a somewhat rude way, and does 
not “do its spiriting gently.” 

And now the forest is left, and the second hour is spent 
in climbing up the bare mountain side to the pasture terrace of 
Plan-Praz. Here, at six thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
two feet above the sea, is the true resting-place, and here the 
view across the valley can be enjoyed to perfection; but the 
real head of the Brévent has not yet been attained, and so, 
after a brief rest, we start—now all on foot—for the Col de 
Brévent, which is to reveal another view, indeed a whole pano- 
rama, for it stands high above all the adjacent heights. But 
no, there is another point still higher, rising at some distance, 
called La Cheminée; but content to be like “sparrows upon 
the housetop,” we decline to climb the chimney, which, indeed, 
is only fifty feet higher. The views obtained from this greater 
height open up a new country which invites and well repays 
our attention; but the eyes soon turn away from this wide 
expanse to gaze upon that which at every step of the ascent 
has been gradually rising into wider sweep and greater mag- 
nificence until it stands in the glorious sun light and in that 
transparent atmosphere a marvellous group of mingled snow 
and rock; of snow which rises from enormous glaciers until it 
culminates in Mont Blanc, and in rocks which spring up into 
towering aiguilles, like sharp-pointed spears around a shield, 
in height and grandeur of form in due proportion to the moun- 
tain they environ. So we scramble down again to the Plan- 
Praz, where we loll at our ease upon the pleasant grass, and 
gaze across the Valley of Chamonix upon Mont Blanc beyond, 
while the needful and well-earned luncheon is preparing in a 
modest chalet, which perhaps ere long will grow into one of 
those monster hotels that seem rained down upon many a 
grand mountain by the very spirit of incongruity. And now 
we have the chain of Mont Blanc before us. It has grown 
upon us as we have climbed, and now there is nothing between 
us but the deep valley and the highest of its lower ranges. 

VOL. VII. (NEW SERIES). D 
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So now we understand the necessity of this toilsome ascent, 
and record this local experience, that mountains cannot be seen 
from valleys. Mountain tops will of course reveal themselves 
through openings, and will occasionally rise so high that they 
will lift their heads far above their lower neighbours. But to 
see the mountains themselves you must climb those lower 
heights, or the still higher and more distant ones which command 
them. Thus it is that as we ascended the Brévent every fresh 
halt revealed more of the mountains; which seem indeed to 
rise with us. Now we have from our high station not merely 
the summits of the grand range, not merely the sloping sides, 
but the very glacier bases out of which they spring. Now 
what was before but a confused mingling of peaks has ranged 
itself into due order, and for the first time Mont Blanc shows 
itself to be higher than any of the adjacent heights. Now that 
rounded head of perpetual snow, which from below is so much 
less striking than the fantastic aiguilles which seem to shoot 
above it, assumes its due position, and stands like an aged 
monarch unarmed amid his warrior chiefs, who, in the dignity 
of his calm presence, is as secure as the fierce warriors around 
him glittering in their arms. 

The whole range is so long and we are still so close upon 
it—for what is the breadth of the valley in such vast measure- 
ments as these ?—that we have a better view of one portion 
than of another; and so we resolve to continue our way along 
the height of the Brévent for some miles to the Flégére, another 
stand-point, that we may see each portion of the range from its 
best point of view—a resolution which, though it involved more 
climbing and fatigue than we bargained for, yet well repaid us 
for all our toil. 

But we are still reclining upon the grass at Plan-Praz, and 
have Mont Blanc itself before us. We can survey it from 
summit to base, from the broad rounded head down to the 
Glacier de Bossons which joins it to the valley below. All is 
ice in the route the eye now follows. A few rocks, the Mulets, 
afford a shelter for those who venture on the ascent, and these 
stand out in contrast with the eternal snow around them. While 
we look, a tiny group, mere specks on the white field, is dis- 
covered by the practised eyes of our guide, and we see a 
courageous party climbing to the head. We afterwards learned 
that a lady was among them. It were useless to recount the 
names of the various aiguilles and glaciers which at first are 
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so. difficult to distinguish, but in time grow so familiar. We 
counted upwards of twenty of the former which thrust their 
long, thin, and gaunt arms high above the snow in shapes as 
various and fantastic as imagination could picture; while some 
ten glaciers roll their frozen waves around their bases, and 
heap themselves up at times in wild confusion while forcing 
their way through narrow channels which grind them into rare 
contortions in their slow but sure advance. 

As we pursue our way along the heights which, with many 
an up and down, at last brings us to the Flégére, we pass in 
review the mighty range, and forget our toils in the ever-varying 
grouping which this vast commingling of peak and glacier 
affords. 

The Flégére is not, like the Brévent, a mountain top, but, 
like Plan-Praz, a terrace on the mountain side, not so high 
indeed, but with its own advantages, among which ranks first 
its command over the celebrated Mer de Glace. This is the 
best known and most frequented of the glaciers, and if not so: 
bright and clear as that of Bossons, surpasses it in dimensions 
and in the grandeur of its sweep. From this distance, it is, 
however, disappointing, at least to those who are not familiar 
with glaciers: the surface of the ice is dirty and muddy, and, 
indeed, looks far too much like a high road: it is only when 
on the ice itself that its beauty and grandeur can be understood ; 
then its colour in the deep crevices reveals itself and the power 
which it uses so steadily is understood. And now we return 
to the valley below, rejoicing in the glorious sights we have 
seen and in the accordant weather which has made our ten 
hours’ ramble one prolonged enjoyment. 

The next day, Sunday, opened doubtfully ; but when after 
Mass we had to determine what we should do, the rain 
settled the question for us by a steady downpour, which tried 
all our philosophy, and it must be confessed, drove us into the 
ranks of the growlers, whom we had condemned in the calm 
sweetness of the Friday evening. The mists indeed rolled in 
grandly at first, and for a while provided us with varied pictures 
as they sank and rose ‘fitfully; now climbing up the heights 
like giant tourists, creeping like men over the treacherous 
glaciers, and then with a frenzy all their own hurling themselves 
back into the valley below. At times a bold headland thrust 
itself out as though to rebuke this wild careering, and then a 
glittering glacier opened its watchful eye upon the scene around, 
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and, serpent like, seemed to uncoil itself for a spring upon the 
intruder. But thicker and thicker roll in the clouds of mist 
until all, mountain, glacier, and valley, are alike undistinguish- 
able, and we sit down to the travellers’ last desperate resource, 
and write letters for home. 

When we awake on Monday the mists have passed away, 
all but a few laggards which the sun is hurrying off. The wind 
has changed, and so has cleared out the mountains of rain 
which it has heaped in the valley the day before. And now 
our way is across the Arve, and our climb is up the Montanvert, ' 
that we may examine close at hand that one of the glaciers 
which we had seen so well across the valley from the heights 
of the Flégére. 

The green mountain is climbed in two hours, and we find 
ourselves on a kind of headland overhanging the Mer de Glace. 
Here, then, we stand upon the left bank of the frozen sea, and 
look up and down the strange waters before we descend and 
cross them. To our right comes the silent but mighty sea. 
Two miles up its course we mark where it receives three tribu- 
tary glaciers, and still further back, five miles above us, rise 
those precipitous mountain walls which hedge it in. To our 
left we see it breaking into wilder contortions as a still steeper 
descent carries it down to the source of the Arveiron, where it 
rests in the valley. 

And now we understand why its waters, frozen though they 
are, are so discoloured by earth and stones. Each glacier has 
torn its way through narrow passes and mountain windings, 
and in.that fierce struggle has scraped away portions of the 
solid rock, which it carries prisoner in its onward march. While 
advancing singly each has its own margin thus formed, but 
when tle tributary streams force their way in solid mass into 
one channel, each bears his earth-stained margin around him, 
and where these combine a still broader line of earth and stone 
marks the rude seams which now run in many lines, discolour- 
ing to a distant eye the whole surface. It is a grand scene, this 
frozen sea, in itself; but seen thus from above with its surround- 
ings of aiguille and mountain wall, it seems a gigantic jewel 
in a rich but barbaric setting. Aiguille crowds upon and towers 
above aiguille. Right before us rises one twelve thousand five 
hundred feet in height, a solid pinnacle of ragged, sharp-pointed 
rock, but this is almost dwarfed by another which springs 
behind it, and of which, indeed, it is but a limb, the Aiguille 
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Vert, which overheads it by another thousand feet. Others 
again, rise to a still greater height, each with its own. especial 
character, now clustering in spiky pinnacles, and now spreading 
out like a broken jagged, horizontal jaw of some antediluvian 
monster. 

But now we must descend carefully the three hundred feet 
which brings us on to the frozen sea, and cross its wild waters ; 
for wild they are in their high billows and treacherous crevices, 
and indeed require as careful navigation as many dangerous 
rivers. 

We are content with simply crossing by a well-frequented 
ferry to the opposite shore, and then clambering as best we may 
over the broken stony margin to the base of the cliff beyond, 
The path across is as well defined as could be desired by the 
most cautious passenger, and for those who need it, there are 
ferrymen enough to “make assurance doubly sure.” But of 
course the ferry is in keeping with the strange character of 
the stream itself, the requisites for the passage being rough nails 
in the boots and a good alpenstock ; while for those who need 
it there is the strong arm of the ferryman for support. Sa 
the toll-house is a kind of smith’s shop for shoeing the travellers, 
and the ferryman 


Walks the waters like a thing of life, 


to whom the nervous tourist clings, as he might do elsewhere. 
should the boat capsize. 

To understand the condition of these glaciers we must bear 
in mind, what is so difficult to believe at the time, that they are 
continually in motion. Here, where we are crossing, the rate in 
summer is about thirty inches a-day, and that is quite rapid 
enough to account for all that at first seems so strange. As 
the enormous mass of ice glides downwards, its sides and base 
grate against the rocks and so move slower than the centre and 
surface, this unequal velocity of the different parts causes cracks, 
or crevasses, widening to the surface and towards the centre 
of the stream. As it advances it drives before it the loose earth 
and broken fragments which it finds in its path, and these, 
heaping themselves up on its banks and still more in its front, 
form those moraines, which in places rise several hundred feet. 
Thus: 

The glacier’s cold and restless mass, 
Moves onward day by day, 
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driving before it this rough heap of stones and pounded rock, 
until it reaches the fertile valley below, and threatens it with 
destruction; but here its course is arrested, and its front 
destroyed by the genial warmth of air and earth; and thus 
it melts into fertilizing streams, and brings life and beauty 
where it threatened sterility and ruin. So it creeps down day 
by day and year by year, from the heights above, as seemingly 
resistless as the sea itself, but only, like it, to break and die 
away upon the strand. In both cases alike the eternal decree 
seems to be, “thus far shalt thou go, and no further.” 

The crevasses when we cross the Mer de Glace, are all that 
we could desire, for they are wide and deep enough to show 
us how firm and bright is the ice below, and yet not enough 
$0 to inspire fear to those standing upon their brink. A scramble 
over the moraine at the further side brings us to a slippery path, 
justly called the “Mauvais Pas,” which winds along the smooth 
face of a well-watered precipice until it brings us to the 
Chapeau, down whose wooded sides a mule path conducts us 
into the valley below. A pleasant stroll home completes the 
satisfactory labours of the day, and while we enjoy the Imperial 
hospitalities of the place, we arrange our plans for our climb 


to-morrow over the mountains into the Valley of the Rhone. 
H. B. 





“Sic Factentem.” 


—-— 


A souL’s sad cry: 

“ Wearily toiling on my path of prayer, 

Where is Thy loving help, my God, oh, where? 
‘The well is dry !’! 


“Not one good thought, 
Not one clear streak of light, as day by day 
I strive to follow Thee, along the way 

Thy saints have taught. 


“Oh, pain untold ! 
How I have longed for one sweet contrite tear, 
One throb of love—one sting of wholesome fear ! 
But all is cold. 


2 St. Teresa. 
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“Still, as I try 
To catch the genial rays, the sharp frost nips : 
Oh, for the faintest smile from those dear Lips, 
From that dear Eye! 


* And yet I know 
That kneeling, knocking at the gate of prayer, 
Each morning still shall find me waiting there: 
I will not go!” 


O soul, be brave: 
The dew will one day fall on thy poor flowers ; 
The store of all those patient, weary hours 
Thy Lord doth save. 


Locked in His care, 
And gathered ’mid His pearls of costly price, 
The treasures of our Home in Paradise, 

Thy prayers are there. 


There too thy tears: 
Those tears of sorrow thou wouldst fain have shed, 
Though all within seemed dry, and cold, and dead, 
These many years. 


Thus learn to live, 
Live, toil, and wait: aye, wadting is the task 
Thy Lord hath laid on thee: and shall He ask, 
And ‘hou not give? 


O Love Divine! 
Working or waiting here for Thy dear sake, 
Our courage shall not faint, nor spirit break, 
For we are Thine! 


C. P. 








The Parson in Spain. 





SOME of our readers have probably been interested, with an 
interest at times dashed with indignation, in two vividly written 
volumes, considerably amplified from papers which first appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine upon “ Untrodden Spain.” For various 
reasons, Spain has long been a favourite storehouse of rather 
fictioned facts to be used as ammunition against the Church. 
It is a large country, made up of very various, and often dis- 
cordant populations, extraordinarily little known as to its interior 
and the masses of its inhabitants ; and, except to travellers who 
have been partially settled in the country, or who are bound 
upon commercial business, not remarkable for its safety, or for 
affording any security from unpleasant adventure. It is a land, 
indeed, as “untrodden” as Africa, with the exception of its 
coast-fringes and such large towns as Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, 
and Malaga, with which there is a considerable English trade. 
Of the Spanish people, the grand, passionate, deep-hearted 
Eastern Visigothic race, largely tinged in the southern provinces 
with Moorish Arab blood, while as a people possessing uninter- 
rupted Christian traditions, and, till our time, uninterrupted 
religious faith—of this grand, chivalrous race, the generality 
of writers on Spain have shown themselves most profoundly 
ignorant. And although Mr. Rose has evidently no ill-feeling, 
but the contrary, to the people among whom he has had the 
advantage of a stay of some years, he has not only no clue to 
the maze, but he has deliberately set himself to work to fabricate 
causes and reasons for what he saw, in such a way as altogether 
to disfigure and distort his facts. His notes and jottings were 
chiefly made in the summer months of 1873, when he apparently 
accepted employment as chaplain to certain mining companies 
in the interior [Linares], and started in a large steamship with 
the most ardent anticipations of pleasure in seeing something 
more than usual of the “renowned, romantic land,” in which 
“from the year 711 to 1492 Pagan and Christian, Moorish and 
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Spanish architecture and manners prevailed side by side, and 
have left their relics,”? 

Over Mr. Rose’s account of the voyage we need not linger. 
He notes “the Berlings” [Berlingas] off the coast of Portugal, 
Belem Castle, Lisbon Rock, and the grand, solemn promontory 
of St. Vincent, dark-red or bright crimson barred with black, 
rising sheer from the deep blue sea. 


On the promontory stands an old and ruinous, or at least unin- 
habited, convent. It appears of great size. I counted with my glass 


as many as thirty windows in one row. . . . In the middle of the long 
building rises up a circular tower, capped with a pointed turret. It 
may be truth, it may be fiction, . . . but one of the sailors told me he 


had often seen handkerchiefs waved to any passing vessel through the 
barred windows (p. 24). 


Mr. Rose arrived at Malaga just as the wantonly cruel order 
had been issued by the republican officials that every nun was 
to leave her convent i twenty-four hours. UHappily for the 
good name of the English and American Governments, their 
consuls exerted themselves to obtain permission to extend the 
time to six days, for which cup of cold water they will certainly 
not fail of their reward. 

On his way to Malaga, Mr. Rose saw enough of the wreck 
revolution was making in sunny Spain. The glorious, over-ripe 
harvests, the granary of England, were ungathered, and much 
of it lay trodden into the ground. 


At Alora, a lovely town of some eight thousand people, the fertile 
plains of (Lower) Andalucia suddenly spread around us in all their 
beauty, lit up by the beams of the morning sun. The oranges, the 
vines, crowning slope after slope, the full palm-trees and the olive 
patches dotting the landscape far and near; field after field separated 
by hedges of prickly pear, and groups of aloes here and there, com- 
pletely enchained and fascinated heart and soul (pp. 31, 32). 


The railway swiftly bore him from this scene of sunny radiance 
to the savage Pass of Guadalhorce, through which the torrent 
rushes madly over its granite boulders, while the bare peaks stand 
up without a shade of vegetation. At Malaga we find the first 


1 Untrodden Spain, and her Black Country, &c. By Hugh James Rose. 
Tinsley, 1875. Mr. Rose describes himself on his title-page as ‘‘ Chaplain to the 
English, French, and German Mining Companies of Linares;” but whether his 
theology was as tricoloured as the company, he does not say. Perhaps it was simply 
of a militant character, as throughout his volumes he is generally alluded to as 
** El Capitano,” or ‘*the English Captain.” 
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distinct traces of religious desecration in the shape of “civil 
funerals.” The first of these seen by Mr. Rose was that of a 
poor little child, wrapped in blue tissue paper, preceded by 
a crowd of rude, shouting boys, a brass band playing the 
Marseillaise, and fifty or sixty workmen marching behind the 
coffin to testify their contempt of priests and religion. They 
set the coffin down upon a stone, and left it there. Mr. Rose 
admits that it was “sad to witness such a spectacle; it is a 
defiance to the religion of their fathers, from men who absolutely 
have no faith at all to cling to in its place.” 

He throughout bears testimony to the excellence of the 
people, and especially of the women. When once, apparently, 
in straits for money, Mr. Rose applied to an unknown innkeeper 
for help, and when on receiving it at once and freely, he shook 
hands with mine host and asked who and what he was. He 
was immediately answered : “ Never mind who I am. Protestant 
or Catholic, Republican or Carlist, you stood in need of help, 
and we are brothers because we are Christians.” Wherever he 
went, or into whatever company he was thrown, the same frank, 
generous courtesy was shown him, and from every passer-by 
he received the same Christian, traditional farewell, Vaya usted 
con Dios (“Go your way with God”)—the literal Irish “God 
speed you!” which so cheers the traveller’s heart in the moun- 
tain ways and wilds of Ireland. 

Mr. Rose soon saw worse things than a “civil” funeral: 
z.¢., a “civil” christening, in which the mockery inflicts a far 
more crying injury upon the unhappy children born under 
republican rule in Spain. The inevitable brass band and as 
inevitable Marsezllaise were again the chief features in the dreary 
farce ; and while the drums beat and the cornets brayed, the 
name “Liberty” or “Equality” was pronounced over the 
hapless child. A woman standing near Mr. Rose on one of 
these occasions, indignantly exclaimed, “You can never make 
a child a Christian by playing a tune over it!” The cruel 
injustice of attempting to demoralize such a people as this is 
abundantly shown by Mr. Rose in page after page of his 
volumes. He talks, as English Protestants will talk, of the 
“utter want of all education,” of the “gross ignorance” of the 
lower orders, so darkly ignorant that even fortune-tellers abound 
(has Mr. Rose ever known an English village without fortune- 
tellers ?)—-deplores the scarcity of governesses, and laments that 
the Spanish ladies are not even up to writing a letter, In this 
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latter point, be it remembered, we would back them at long 
odds against certain members of both our English Houses of 
Parliament. He also avers that religion and morals are “at 
the lowest ebb.” In the same breath, and as it were as a 
continual background or undertone to his patches of stereotyped 
fault-finding, Mr. Rose pours out his admiration of the “unfailing 
courtesy, generosity, and solid intelligence of the Spanish 
common herd.” 


Uncultured and uneducated as he is, the Spanish poor man has the 
manner of a thorough gentleman. Go to the lowest roadside venta 
(public-house) and elbow your way amid the throng, . . . and you will 
find a courtesy and a kindness to which an English roadside tavern is 
a stranger. The space you need will be cleared, your bad Spanish 
will be interpreted by some by-stander for you; the copa of wine will 
be freely offered you (for your Spanish peasant is very generous), and 
the inevitable cigarillo will be offered you ere you leave. You will be 
politely helped on to your horse, and receive in chorus, “ Vaya usted 
con Dios!” from one and all (pp. 52, 53). 


Again, on another and far more vital subject— 


I must say that the majority of poor girls, when led to the altar, 
would present a marked contrast in purity to an equal number of our 
English agricultural labourers’ daughters. In Spain, the daughter’s 
purity is the mother’s highest pride. . . . The seducer is bound to 
maintain the woman seduced in every way as a wife, under pain of 
punishment. The whole Spanish law on the question of bastardy is 
very stringent, and bears severely, and deservedly so, on the man 


(PP- 57, 59). 
The nation is only semi-civilized [cries Mr. Rose in another place]. 
. . . The Spaniard knows no reliance on his comrades en masse, . . . 


yet as a soldier the Spaniard’s patience under privations is of no 
common order, and his exceeding endurance of hunger, thirst, and 
nakedness would put to shame the endurance of an English infantry 
officer. I pass on to the two bright spots in Spanish character: 
sobriety, and the politeness of all classes. The Spaniard, however 
ignorant, has naturally the manners and the refined feelings of a 
gentleman. A rude speech, a laugh at a stranger's expense, would 
be voted simply indecent by him. Should an Englishman so far forget 
himself as to become “drunk and incapable” in a Spanish town, I 
believe he would be politely carried home, and his purse restored to 
his pocket. The Spaniard, again, is ”o drunkard; as he himself says, 
“*T know when I have had enough.” Rare as may be his opportunities 
of getting stimulants, he would not pass the bounds of moderation when 
the opportunity of drinking at another’s expense is offered him. Then 
the Spaniard, again, is very contented. “I have enough” (pp. 64, 65). 
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There is so much misconception among ourselves as to the 
words “education,” “ignorance,” “civilization,” and the like, 
that it is almost impossible to shake the stereotyped ideas 
formed by removing the foundations of faith. We should have 
thought that the traditions and habitual control which in a 
semi-tropical climate and a sun-baked land have been able to 
preserve a passionate, hot-blooded race in temperance and 
chastity, should be worthy of the name of education. And 
most certainly when feelings of honour, courtesy, and delicate 
consideration and observance of others are invariably manifested 
by the lowest classes in a country, it is some proof that in the 
most literal, as well as the loftiest sense, that people is civilized. 
Is an English drayman more “civilized” because he reads the 
Daily Telegraph ; or an English publican because he is quick at 
the mental “totting up” of his score for spirits and ale? The 
whole ground must be cleared of erroneous premisses before the 
question can even be discussed. 

There are, no doubt, dark shades in the rich colouring of the 
great manifold picture of Spain. The land of St. Dominic, 
St. Ignatius, and St. Teresa could not but bring forth gigantic 
weeds along with its marvellous outgrowth of fruit. The passion 
of self-sacrifice, uncontrolled or misdirected, must lead to unusual 
recklessness and contempt of life. And where the knife, or the 
pistol, is habitually carried in the faja,* the first angry quarrel 
generally ends in bloodshed, and frequently in death. The 
amount of men yearly stabbed with the knife in Spain must 
be very considerable, but as in spite of the blazing passionate 
nature, there is little or no love of revenge, the average of violent 
deaths must be conspicuously less than in Southern Italy, 
Sicily, or Corsica, where vengeance feuds are handed down for 
centuries. And the druéal murders of our own country—those 
perpetrated from vicious brutality or in cold blood—seem 
scarcely to be known in Spain. Another great blot upon the 
Spaniard as to his observance of the Commandments, is the 
violation of Sunday by servile work. Mr. Rose’s testimony is 
scarcely trustworthy as to the primary observance of hearing 
Mass, as he seems never to have known or inquired into the 
attendance at the early Masses celebrated while he was in bed ; 
but there is no doubt that he honestly set down what passed 
before his eyes. 


2 The red sash or belt unvaryingly worn by Spaniards, and pronounced /acca. 
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Sunday, alas !—though the Domingo (Lord’s Day) is the busiest day 
of all—Sunday, which brings rest to the tired millions in our own land, 
brings none to them (Spaniards). True, the bells are clashing and 
clanging all day, but save a few pious or frightened women, in many 
of these towns there is no congregation at all. . . . Bricklayers build, 
carpenters rend, and shops drive a roaring trade. To a certain extent 
the “‘fast days” make up for the Sunday’s rest (p. 7). 


Mr. Rose does not pause here to inquire whether the blanks 
he observed in the congregations were caused by those who, to 
use his own words, have disturbed and unsettled the Spaniard in 
his faith without supplying any form of belief to which he could 
cling in its place. If he had scratched the surface a little more 
than skin deep, he would have come to the conclusion himself, 
that whenever the Latin races are so disturbed, their faith can, 
alas! be destroyed, but no other “form of religious belicf” will 
ever be substituted in its room. They may become infidel, 
misbelieving, or godless, but never Protestant, or sober, moral 
members of any version of a national Church. There is no 
sort of doubt, again, that every traveller in Spain, whatever he 
may be, must equally suffer from the unvarying, persistent, 
irrational cruelty to animals which is so continual a pain in 
Southern Europe. And as the passionate nature is far deeper, 
loftier, and enduring in the Spaniard than in the childish, 
volatile, capricious Italian, so is the cruelty more fiend-like and 
thoroughly diabolic in its manifestations. What is its deepest 
root or original source, it is impossible to discern, for the Eastern 
nations are not actively cruel, and the Syrian Arab is most 
tender and considerate to his domestic animals and cattle. Yet 
the dreadful proverb remains unchanged, in Spain as in Brazil, 
and the country is still “a purgatory for men, a paradise for 
women, a hell for beasts.” Here, indeed, we do recognize an 
intense need of a higher “civilization,” and a totally new 
teaching and order of habits. And here, also, we must acknow- 
ledge that education might have done more; for if kindness 
and consideration to animals and every creature over whom we 
have mastery is taught in the schools, children would never 
persist in the wanton cruelty which disgraces every corner of 
Spain. Upon the dark side of the picture we have now dwelt 
long enough to satisfy the most scrupulous requirements of 
truth. 

We would gladly diverge to some of Mr. Rose’s vividly 
sketched and really beautiful descriptions of the country and 
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of the scenes he witnessed in the “untrodden” corners he 
visited. But we can only give a few words here and there 
before passing on to a more important subject. On “Tosants” 
(Todos los Santos—All Saints) he was at Cadiz, and went into 


the fruit-market, where 


Pile after pile of pomegranates, with their red or yellow hues, the 
bright pink arbutus-berries, the dark green melon; the brown chesnuts 
heaped four feet high; heaps of oranges, green melons, sweet batatas, 
quinces, pears, tomatoes, were all wreathed with evergreens and immor- 


telles in honour of the day. 


Again and again, and most naturally, Mr. Rose turns to 
these fruit markets and market gardens as a source of interest 
and untiring delight to the eye. Wherever the traveller bends 
his steps in a town of any size, he finds the same wealth of 
papas (potatoes), gigantic egg plants—eaten boiled, and cut up 
with pepper—pomegranates, almonds, stacks of melons and 
grapes, and fruit of the Indian fig. Bread and fruit are in 
truth the staple food, and fruit again the staple medicine, of 
Spain. Two of the universal recipes are worth recording here, 
for there is no doubt of their simple efficacy. For fever, or 
feverish attacks, a good pinch of magnesia in the juice of one 
orange; for bilious affections, sickness, or headache, the juice 
of two lemons in a cup of café noir. This also is a well known 
remedy in France for the same ends. Inthe hot months, this 
wise and temperate people make their drink of sarsaparilla 
and water, which quenches thirst, invigorates the frame, and 
purifies the blood at the same time. Fever (calentura) is of 
course man’s most deadly foe in Spain, as it is throughout 
Southern Europe, but a multitude of diseases are unknown or 
staved off by the habitual temperance of the people. Yet Spain 
is essentially a land of wines, and wines, chiefly, of great strength 
and body and intoxicating qualities. Indeed, it may be said to 
verify altogether the fullest descriptions of the Land of Promise, 
for it is most truly a land of “ wheat, and barley, and vines, and 
fig-trees and pomegranates; a land of oil, olive, and honey ;” 
and containing, moreover, the same wealth below the surface— 
“a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass;” for there is no end to the silver and lead, 
and copper and quicksilver that may be dug out of the szerras, 
or saw-like mountain chains of Northern Spain. 

But we must turn now to the better than gold and silver, 
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to the inner wealth of the public charities of Spain; and here 
Mr. Rose is never weary of enlarging upon his text, and forget- 
ting all that he considered himself bound to assert as to the 
“semi-civilized” condition of her people, he bravely and honestly 
launches out into admiring praise of the charity, the enlightened 
administration, and the tenderness of cherishing lavished upon 
the needy, the homeless, the aged, and the young. If any one 
mark were to be chosen in proof of the vital Christianity which 
must be the outcome of unbroken Catholic tradition, the public 
and individual charities of Spain should be that one. We can, 
of course, only give details of a few leading institutions. 


There was one sight at Cadiz that I had long yearned to see— 
a sight that once seen, will never be forgotten, and one that. should 
make the name of Cadiz dear to every true and loving English heart. 
I mean the Casa de Misericordia.® . . . High up, written in huge 
capitals along the walls, the inscription (in Latin) met my eye— 


This shall be my rest : here will I dwell : 

I will satisfy her poor with bread (Psalm cxxxi.). 
I could not but remark the touching significance . . . of the omission 
of the words “for ever.” . .. It certainly was a bright sermon on 


immortality. “This Casa,” as the sweet looking Lady Superior said, 
zs the home of the poor—dut not for ever.” 

The Hospicio may be best described as an English workhouse 
stripped of its bitterness [we should rather say as the exact contrary of 
an English workhouse]. It is a real rest, a real home for the poor who 
are decentes (respectable), a refuge for young women who are homeless 
or out of place; a school and home for children; and an asylum for 
the aged of both sexes. The prison look, the prison restrictions, 
the refractory ward and the tramps’ ward, all these are unknown at the 
Hospicio of Cadiz. Accordingly it is looked upon as a home by the 
hundreds of both sexes who flock to it. 

The first things that struck me. . . while the porter went to ask the 
Rectora to show us over, were the bright faces and the ringing laughter 
of some fifty children, who were playing in the capacious quadrangle 
and the beautifully kept garden within the walls, where the heliotrope, 
dahlia, geranium, and many tropical flowers were even now in full 
bloom. Air, light, and cleanliness seemed characteristics of the place 
at a first glance. In a few moments the Rectora herself appeared, with 
her bunch of keys—the lady who superintends the whole of this large 
institution, and who bears the appropriate name of Angel Garcia. . . . 
The House is supported by a yearly voluntary grant from the town 
government of Cadiz. The nearest estimate that I could obtain of the 


3 The Revolution banished this beautiful name, and substituted “‘ El Hospicio.” 
Let us hope that it is now restored. 
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actual cost of keeping it up being £5,000 per annum. The actual 
number of inmates at the time was 170 old men, 92 old women, 444 
boys, and 136 girls, from six years to twenty or thirty, making a total 
of 842. The place is generally much fuller, the number of beds made 
up, or capable of being made up, being close upon a thousand. The 
place is open to all who need assistance, on their presenting at the door 
an order from the town government testifying that they are decentes. 
The aged poor come in and live and die here, surrounded by all the 
little comforts that old age stands in need of; if they like, they can go 
out for a while to visit their friends, and return to their home again. 
On all the feast-days . . . their friends and relations have free access 
to them, as well as on Sundays. The friends may bring them whatever 
they like in the shape of food or wine, or if they have money they can 
send out and buy it for themselves. The men can have their smoke 
as in their own house—a luxury denied, and how needlessly! in some 
English workhouses. So much for the Dipartimento de Ancianos. 

As regards the Children’s Department. Any child is qualified to 
enter the House, until it can obtain its own living, who is either an 
orphan or one of a large and poor family, . . . no one being received 
under six years. . . . Any parent can come to the House and obtain 
leave of the Rectora to take her child home for the day, from nine 
o’clock until set of sun. The children are first taught to read, write, 
cipher, and sing; they are then taught any trade that they or their 
parents desire: . . . the master tailor applies here for an apprentice, 
the mistress for a maid-servant ; the bandmaster of a regiment finds 
musicians ready to hand, who can play clarinet, hautboy, fife, or drum. 
The inmates wear no regular dress, but the children of each class are 
distinguished by a red, white, yellow, or blue stripe round the collar of 
the coat and round their little caps. Many of the girls were servant- 
maids out of place, . . . for no misconduct of their own—for all here 
are decentes—and came back as to a real, true home and shelter until 
another opening offered itself. All . . . seemed bright and smiling ; 
their glossy hair braided as their tastes inclined, their little simple 
ornaments all had a place. Plenty of exercise was to be had in the 
courtyards, gymnasium, and walks out on all feast-days and Sundays ; 
and all seemed clean, contented, and well fed and cared for... . 
A mother came to take away her child, who certainly was of a con- 
senting party. She clasped the hand of the master and of the Superior, 
and a most touching parting was witnessed, which spoke volumes for 
the treatment the poor receive at the Home. . . . A word must be 
said as to outdoor relief. . . . Each day from sixty to a hundred poor 
collect around the Hospice door, and the broken victuals are dis- 
tributed among them, as far as they hold*out. Some few have a 
standing order for a daily portion, but this is the exception. . . . 

The staff of attendants wore no particular dress. The Rectora was 
dressed simply as a Spanish lady, and in mourning. ‘The governesses, 
nurses, and servants are, many of them, paid attendants, but much of 
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the work of the Home is done by the inmates. In an office within the 
wall three gentlemen were busily writing and settling the accounts and 
affairs of the Home. The whole management of the domestic arrange- 
ments, however, is under the care of the Sefiora Angel Garcia, who 
seems the very model of a Lady Superior—gentle, dignified, cheerful, 
and full of bright and sparkling conversation. . . . Until a few months 
ago two clergy lived within the walls, to minister to the sick, offer 
prayers, and give religious instruction, but in the revolution of the 
summer they were dismissed, and the chapel laid in ruins. At present 
only the girls receive religious instruction, and for the rest prayers are 


optional (pp. 92—96). 


It is much to be hoped that under King Alphonso this cruel 
deprivation of religious privileges has been done away, and that 
the sowers of Christian life are no longer cut off from this 
beautiful ideal of a Christian home. 

It is satisfactory to learn, as to temporal matters, that there 
is no workhouse diet in this true House of Mercy; that three 
meals a day are provided for the sound in health, with every 
day meat once, and soup, bread, and vegetables. The children 
have cocida—a favourite Spanish dish of douz//é of mutton with 
peas and onions—bread, and other vegetables. Curry, cutlets, 
and other such delicate food is provided for the sick, and on 
feast-days all the inmates of the Home have wine. 


It would have gladdened an English housewife’s heart to see the 

ample and good fare, or to enter the Dispensa, or store-room, and see 
the huge vats of Val-de-Pejias (the dark-red wine of the interior), the 
strings of garlic round the wall, the sacks of garvancos (a kind of 
pea, for soup), and the shelves of clean, massive crockery, each cup 
or plate bearing the inscription, Caritas. Casa de Misericordiea de 
Cadiz (pp. 97, 98). 
Pretty well this, for a semi-civilized country, in which there is 
neither religion nor morals! We should be well willing, for our 
own part, to cast in our lot with such a people, both for this 
world’s goods and the next; and Mr. Rose’s honesty forces him 
also to conclude his account with—“I, too, should thankfully 
echo the Psalmist’s words, and say, Hic requies mea: hic 
habitabo.” 

Cadiz is rich in its beautiful, individual charities, as well as 
its larger, public institutions. Near the fish-market stands a 
quiet, unassuming looking house, with this title over the doorway 
—Casa de Hermanos de la Caridad (House of Brothers of 
Charity), a hospital of one hundred beds entirely for men, 
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nursed by Sisters of Charity. We may observe here that 
Mr. Rose calls these Sisters indifferently “Sisters of Mercy ”"— 
which of course they are wof—and Sisters “S. Vicente de P.,” 
whom, as he speaks of their d/ack habits, it is difficult to 
recognize as the genuine daughters of St. Vincent de Paul. But 
whoever they may be, they seem to have made the deepest 
impression upon him by their constant cheerfulness, patient 
care, and unwearied attention to the sick in every hospital in 
which he found them at work. This special Casa was on a plan 
we should do well to imitate in this country ; a house for a 
bettermost class of patients, able to pay, or to have paid for 
them, something even considerable weekly, but not able to 
afford a long course of treatment or expensive operations. In 
some cases the Brothers pay the expenses, in others either some 
priest or master for his servants, which last provision shows a 
far greater charity and spirit of justice than, as with ourselves, 
turning them into hospitals intended and supported for the 
destitute poor. 


The arrangements of this miniature hospital are simply exquisite. 
Some twenty beds or so are in one room, but privacy is secured by 
white dimity curtains on iron bars about five feet high, being drawn 
around the patient’s bed at his will, making a light and airy little room. 
. . . The whole appearance of the place betokened peace, comfort, and 
kindliness—nay more, cheerfulness. The men were, some of them, 
sitting up in bed, drinking their soup or eating their curry, with a good 
copa of red wine by their side. Others were sauntering about, reading 
or chatting (pp. 103, 104). 


The surgeon’s room was beautifully fitted up and full of new 
and admirable appliances, and the kitchen with large ranges for 
ten or twelve varieties of dinners, the lists of which make one 
reflect with pain and humiliation on the coarse, monotonous, 
ill-cooked diet of our richest London hospitals. In this House 
of Brothers—albeit in a benighted and superstition-ridden land 
—the patients were provided daily, among other varieties, with 
curried mutton and rice, cutlets, boiled beef and fried potatoes, 
tomato soup, and the dearly loved sofa de arroz—broth soup 
with rice—the never-failing dainty of Spain. 

The chapel must be a most costly little affair, lined through- 
out, roof and all, with richly chased plates of brass. Mass is 
said in it every morning. The hospital is nursed by seven 
Sisters, “whose smiling faces are a medicine in themselves. 
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They wear a simple black dress, plain black cross, and white 
starched cape or collar.” 

Mr. Rose visited another far sadder Casa de Caridad—for 
mad people—also superintended by some of the same Sisters ; 
and although the sights witnessed must have been, as he says, 
“very awful—beyond description, awful,” from the furious and 
degraded types of the disease, even here “the gentle voice and 
presence” of the Sister soothed them, and they came about her 
like bees. Mr. Rose justly sums up his account with the 
remark, that though the treatment is defective as to amuse- 
ments, especially outdoor, and as having no padded rooms, yet 
the advantages of the ministrations of the Sisters and the 
permission for little luxuries brought by the relations are, on 
the other hand, exceedingly great. The hospital for women, the 
duplicate of the Casa de Hermanos, is beautifully decorated with 
bands of colour, pictures, tiles, and the Stations in blue and buff. 
Every coverlet has the monagram of our Lady stamped upon it. 
Three classes of women are received. (1) The very poor—what 
we should call paupers ; (2) old women with a little means, who 
prefer dying in the Casa; (3) sick members of families with 
restricted means, who pay a small sum weekly. The hospital is 
nursed by the Carmelite nuns (Carmelitas de la Caridad). The 
courtyard was full of exquisite flowers in glowing masses of 
colour. In every ward was an altar, and over every bed some 
religious pictures, crucifixes, and emblems. There is an immense 
“common-room,” more than sixty feet long, with two rows of 
marble pillars, and tables and armchairs scattered about. 


As I passed through the outer door [says Mr. Rose, after bidding 
farewell to this “model hospital”], in the tiny vestibule, quite open to 
the street, a young Spanish lady was kneeling, evidently in fervent 
prayer. Not until then had I noticed that a little altar there was 
lighted up with much taste, barely removed from the street. A heap of 
aromatic boughs was lying in the street as I stepped out. I said to the 
guide, ‘‘ What are these?” 

“Those,” he said, in broken English, “are the scented shrubs we 
use on the good night. Don’t you know ?—the night God came down 
with the good news for us all.” 

Truly, I thought, religion here is not thrust into a corner, but speaks 
for itself at every turn (p. 113). 

There is one more charitable ‘institution at Cadiz which we 


must notice, even at the risk of wearying our readers. This is 
the Casa de Vindas (widows), one of the most striking and 
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beautiful in any country. Built round a quadrangle, full, as 
usual, with rich and fragrant exotics, it consists of two storeys, 
each containing four-and-twenty sets of rooms—two (or three) 
well furnished and picture-hung sitting-room or rooms, and 
bed-room ; with a kitchen, covered walk or cloister, and chapel 
common to all. Every widow must be (1) decente, (2) needy, 
(3) Cadiz-born, though this last condition is not as strictly 
enforced as the other two. Each inmate has two light, high, 
healthy rooms, six cuartos (three halfpence) a day, and the 
attendance of a doctor and nurse in sickness, entirely free of 
cost, and they are all allowed to go out to work, to take in work 
at home, or to receive help from children, friends, masters, or 
the clergy. “No inquiry whatever is made of them as to the 
use of their time.” This union of charitable aid and self-help, 
of dependence and self-respect, of protection and freedom, is so 
admirable and so remarkable in its wisdom, the total absence of 
Bumbledom and its attendant train of evils, and its enlightened 
providing for every feeling of womanhood and its needs, that we 
should like not to rest in our efforts till some such kindred 
institution, even on the smallest scale, were set on foot among 
ourselves. 

And now, having forced Mr. Rose to yield up his most 
valuable testimony against himself—for, like Balaam, he set 
out to curse this people, and was constrained to take up his 
parable and bless them again and again—we must bid him, and 
for the present Spain also, farewell. 


E. B. 











Studies in Biography. 


No. V.—THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE ANCIENT ENGLISH 
HIERARCHY.—Parrt I. 


(Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St. Asaph.) 


AT the beginning of the sixteenth century Europe was still one 
vast Christian land, whose inhabitants, though divided in race, 
nationality, language, manners, and form of government, were 
knit together in the unity of the one faith under the spiritual 
rule of the one Roman Pontiff. Everywhere, throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the Continent, men worshipped at 
the same altars, according to the same rite, the same Incarnate 
God. No other pretended form of Christianity was even 
tolerated. Its divergence from the one traditional faith and 
ecclesiastical organization would have alone sufficed to brand it in 
the eyes of all, whether governors or governed, as an imposture, 
and therefore as a pestilence. Nor did this unity of belief 
manifest itself only in matters of religion. The supernatural 
truths of faith interpenetrated and influenced the whole fabric 
of political and social life, ruling over philosophical speculation, 
leavening literature, and consecrating art. 

Such was the state of Europe at the birth and during the 
early youth of Thomas Goldwell, sometime Bishop of St. Asaph, 
the last survivor of the ancient English hierarchy. Born when 
that period, which has been truly termed the age of faith, was 
about to close, he saw Europe one. And he also saw the 
coming in of a new era, of which the unlooked for and almost 
instantaneous break up of Europe’s religious unity was at once 
the herald and the cause. Ona sudden, at Luther’s fiery exhor- 
tations to spiritual rebellion (1517), a wild lust of independence in 
belief, thought, and action, seized upon the multitudes, spreading 
far and wide like a conflagration. Kings and nobles took 
advantage of it to lay their hands upon the Church’s property 
which their forefathers had consecrated to God. And they saw 
their way by the ruin of the spiritual polity to concentrate in 
themselves all authority, spiritual as well as temporal. Thence- 
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forth, freed from the check which Christ’s Vicar had till then 
placed upon their passions, they would bow to no will but their 
own. Thus it came to pass that nation after nation fell away or 
was torn violently from the centre of unity, until in a few years 
only southern and part of central Europe remained true to the 
ancient faith, while the scattered few who elsewhere clung to 
the religion of their ancestors, were despoiled of their goods, 
driven into exile, or persecuted to death. 

Thomas Goldwell was a witness of all this; and he beheld, 
too, that revival of fervour among the faithful—that new spiritual 
life which God breathed so abundantly into His Church, and 
which followed close upon and characterized this period of wide- 
spread apostacy. He saw saint after saint arise and grow to 
perfection ; among whom not a few became the founders of new 
religious orders and congregations, destined not only to labour 
among the faithful, but to bring back numerous wanderers to 
the fold. Moreover, it was during his lifetime that the Ecu- 
menical Council of Trent bestowed permanence on the work of 
reform and reconstruction within the Church, by adapting the 
ecclesiastical laws to the needs of the new epoch, and giving to 
the dogmas which Protestantism had denied, a more definite and 
complete expression. 

But Goldwell was not merely a witness of the events of this 
momentous period. He was an actor in them; busily engaged 
throughout the greater part of his long life of eighty-four years 
in the very thick of the contest. Nor was he, like so many of 
his countrymen, an uncertain waverer between God’s Church 
and God’s enemies; but he was always, from first to last, on 
the right side, heedless whether it might bring him honour or 
dishonour, high position in this world or martyrdom. 

The life of such a man must be interesting, even though the 
few facts about him which have come down to us furnish matter 
for an outline rather than a picture. And yet scanty as these 
facts are, one whole portion of them has entirely escaped the 
notice of English writers, whether Catholic or Protestant, ancient 
or modern. No one apparently was aware of Goldwell having 
been a Theatine, much less of his having lived, though a bishop, 
the life of a religious among his Theatine brethren, during the 
many years of his banishment from England at Queen Mary’s 
death. Nor, again, has the work he did at Rome as vicar of 
St. John Lateran, and as suffragan to the Pope, been put into 
due prominence even by writers who were acquainted with the 
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facts. In the following pages an attempt has been made to 
supply from foreign sources, especially from the chronicles of 
the Theatine Order, this gap in Bishop Goldwell’s history ; and, 
so far at least, this biographical notice may claim to be a real 
addition to our knowledge of a man whose memory deserves to 
be cherished with veneration by all English Catholics. 

Thomas Goldwell was born in or about the year 1500. He 
was of ancient and gentle lineage. His family had lived for 
several centuries in the parish of Great Chart in Kent, on their 
manor of Goldwell, from which they derived their name. One 
of his ancestors was Sir John Goldwell, Knight, a commander 
of considerable note in the reign of King John. Dr. James 
Goldwell, principal Secretary to King Edward the Fourth, 
Ambassador from that monarch to the Pope, and Bishop of 
Norwich from 1472 to 1498, was his great-grandfather’s brother.! 
In 1520 Thomas Goldwell was admitted a scholar of All Souls 
College, Oxford, of which his kinsman, the Bishop of Norwich, 
had been formerly a scholar and a considerable benefactor, as 
the list of benefactors, on which his name stands first, testifies.” 
In 1527 he took the degree of B.A., in 1531 that of M.A., and 
in 1533 that of B.D.* During this period he appears to have 
applied himself with considerable success to the study of 
astronomy and other branches of mathematics, since the 
memory of his acquirements in this department of learning 
lingered as a tradition at Oxford long after he had left the 
University.*| We do not know the year in which he resigned 


1 Halsted’s Kent, iii. 246; Blomefield’s Morwich, iii. 252, 540. 

2 Wood’s Oxford, continued by Gutch, 262. 

3 Wood’s Fasti. Edit. Bliss. 76, 87, 96. 

4 Wood’s Athen. Edit. Bliss. ii. 823; Dodd, i. 507. Compare the following 
passage from a contemporary Protestant writer, which, in spite of several absurd 
errors of fact, bears testimony to Goldwell’s acquaintance with mathematics ; for the 
science which deals with geometrical figures and calculations is evidently meant by 
*“‘the black art.” ‘‘Oxford hath Oxfordshire onlie, a verie young jurisdiction, 
erected by King Henrie the Eighth, and where in the time of Queene Marie, one 
Goldwell was bishop, who (as I remember) was a Jesuit, dwelling in Rome, and more 
conversant (as the constant fame went) in the blacke art than skilfull in the Scriptures, 
and yet he was of great countenance amongst the Roman monarchs. It is said that 
observing the canons of his order, he regarded not the temporalities of that see; but 
I have heard since that he wist well enough what became of those commodities, for 
by one meane and other he found the sweetness of 354 pounds, sixteen shillings, 
threepence halfe penie yearelie growing to him, which was even inough (if not too 
much) for the maintenance of a frier toward the drawing out of circles, characters, 
and lineaments of imagerie, wherein he was passing skilfull, as the fame then went in 
Rome, and not unheard of in Oxford” (The Description of England by William 
Harrison, booke ii. chap. 2, prefixed to Holinshed’s Chromicles). 
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his scholarship, though the registers of All Souls College may 
supply the date. At any rate, he must have left Oxford before 
the middle of 1535, since his name does not occur in an official 
list of the Warden and scholars of All Souls made about that 
time. It is possible that in 153i he was presented to the 
rectory of Cheriton, near Folkestone, in the diocese of Canter- 
bury ; for one Thomas Goldwell, M.A., was certainly admitted 
to that church on March 11, 1531, as appears from Archbishop 
Warham’s register ;° but the mere identity of name, unsupported 
by other evidence, hardly warrants the conclusion that the rector 
of Cheriton and the future Bishop of St. Asaph were the same 
person. Thomas Goldwell was still “the parson of Cheriton” at 
the beginning of 1535.’ 

Hitherto the false doctrines of the Reformation had been 
unable to penetrate into England. King and people were 
Catholic in faith, and obedient sons of the Apostolic See. But 
a storm had been gathering for some years past. <A time of 
trial and sifting was at hand, in which it would be seen who 
were ready “to render to Cesar the things which are Czsar’s, 
and to God the things which are God’s.” On March 30, 1534, 
the royal assent was given to the Bill by which the kingdom 
was formally severed from the communion of Rome, and during 
the following summer the King’s commissioners were occupied 
throughout the length and breadth of England in extorting from 
the reluctant “clergy and clerical bodies, and from the monks, 
friars, and nuns in their several abbeys and convents,” a declara- 
tion and subscription under oath, “that the Bishop of Rome had 
no more authority within the realm than any other foreign 
bishop, and a recognition, under the same oath, that the King 
was the supreme head of the Church of England, without the 
addition of the qualifying clause—as far as the law of Christ 
will allow—which had been in the first instance (May, 1531) 
admitted.” There were not many who had the courage to 
refuse this oath; for to do so entailed the pains and penalties 


5 “Valor Ecclesiasticus, or the returns of a survey instituted to ascertain the amount 
of the first-fruits and tenths of all the English ‘dignities, benefices, and promotions 
spiritual,’ given to Henry VIII. by an Act of Parliament passed on January 15, 1535. 
The survey was made by sworn commissioners, and it appears to have been executed by 
them chiefly between January and June, 1535” (Note in the Catalogue of the Library 
of the London Institution, vol. ii. p. 237). 

® Registr. Warham, quoted in a note to Wood’s Athena. Edit. Bliss. ii. 824. 

7 Valor Eccles. vol. ii. pp. 51, 95. 

Lingard, Z/istory of England, v. 33. 
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of high treason. Fisher, More, many of the Carthusians, the 
Franciscans of the Observance, and some others, chose rather 
to die on the scaffold or in prison than to take it. Reginald 
Pole, that he might have no share in these transactions, had 
retired to the north of Italy. Goldwell seems to have left 
England on the same account; for in December, 1538, we find 
him, and several other servants of Cardinal Pole, included by 
name in the same Act of attainder with their master; “for 
casting off their duty to the King, and submitting themselves to 
the Bishop of Rome.”® Goldwell was now an exile for the faith, 
and with the exception of the brief interval of Mary’s reign, he 
spent in banishment from home and country the remaining fifty 
years of his life. 

There was at this time in Rome, in the Via di Monserrato, 
a hospital for the reception of English pilgrims and travellers 
which had been founded about the year 1362, under the 
patronage of the Blessed Trinity and St. Thomas, by John 
Shepherd, a London merchant. This hospital, to which another 
similar institution in Trastevere had been united in 1464, began 
to decline during the dispute between Henry the Eighth and the 
Holy See. As the schism advanced, its resources gradually 
failed, and the supplies which it had hitherto received from 
England ceased. In 1538 almost all the resident members were 
dead. In that year, Pope Paul the Third, anxious to preserve 
the hospital for the English nation, ordered the vacant places 
to be filled up, and committed the superintendence of it to 
Cardinal Pole.” Thomas Goldwell was at the same time 
appointed warden; Hilliard, another of Pole’s followers, who 
had been attainted with him, being named rector.” 

For the next ten years we have no particulars of Goldwell’s 
history ; but as we know that he was for several years Reginald 
Pole’s chaplain,” it could only have been during this period that 
he filled that office. In after times he used to relate that “when 
the Cardinal was abroad in any place of retirement, at Capranica 
or the like, he would order Mass to be said, and then serve the 
priest as acolyth, and help him to vest and unvest, leaving it 
only to one of his servants to hold the napkin.” * 

Thus far we have beheld in Goldwell the man of letters, the 
priest, and the confessor for the faith. But a new and higher 


9 Strype, Mem. vol. i. pt. i. p. 477. 10 Tierney’s Dodd, ii. 169, note. 
11 Strype, Mem. vol. i. pt. ii. p. 481. — * Beccatelli’s Life of Pole. Pye’s trans. 160, 
13 Tid, 
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vocation now opens out before him. The readiness with which 
he forsook country, kindred, and temporal prospects found its 
reward in the further call to give up all things for Christ by 
entering religion. The order which attracted him was that of 
the Clerks Regular, or Theatines, founded in 1524 by St.Cajetan 
and Caraffa, Archbishop of Chieti, afterwards Paul the Fouth, 
and still in the full fervour of primitive observance. It was the 
first in time of many similar orders of Clerks Regular, which 
under the names of Barnabites, Somaschi, Jesuits, Clerks Minor, 
Ministers of the Sick, Clerks of the Mother of God, and Clerks 
of the Pious Schools, sought to combine the strict discipline of 
the regular with the Apostolic life of the secular clergy. The 
aim of the Theatines was the reformation of the secular clergy, 
and the sanctification’ of the faithful. While maintaining the 
most rigorous poverty within their houses, they strove to honour 
the Divine Majesty by the splendour of their churches and the 
regularity of their ceremonial observance. Men of birth and 
position seem to have been especially drawn to them, and 
several Cardinals and not a few holy and zealous bishops were 
taken from their ranks. An unworldly spirit was in the popular 
mind so associated with the order that devout seculars were 
commonly nicknamed Chietini, or Theatines." 

On August 7, 1547, St. Cajetan died at Naples in the 
Theatine house of St. Paul, of which he was the founder and 
Superior. The following year, on November 23, 1548, Thomas 
Goldwell began his novitiate in the same house,” the Blessed 
John Marinoni™ being then its rector. It was no light or easy 
undertaking for a man of forty-seven, already a priest, and 
accustomed to have the charge of others, to become, as it were, 
a child again and to recast his whole life in the mould of 
religion. It needed great graces, and great faithfulness to these 
graces. The high esteem in which Goldwell was held in his 
order, and the offices of trust subsequently confided to him, are 
a proof that neither of these were wanting to him, but that he 
fully acquired the spirit and perfection of a true religious. 

The first year of his novitiate was not quite completed when 


44 Moroni, Dizionario Ecclesiastico, vol. 73, p. 124. 

15 Vita del S. P. Paolo IV. Fondatore della Religione dei Chierici Regolari, e Memorie 
@altri cinquanta Padri, che in essa fiorirono il secolo passato M.D. Raccolte dal 
P. D. Gio. Battista Castaldo dell’ istessa religione, p. 240. Roma, 1615; Historia 
Clericorum Regularium. Auctore Josepho Silos, Clerico Regulari, i. 302. Rome, 1650. 

16 Pope Clement the Thirteenth authorized his cu/tus in 1762. Moroni, Diszion. 
Eccles. vol. 31, p. 40. 
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an event occurred which obliged him to return for a short time to 
the world which he had forsaken. On November 10, 1549, Pope 
Paul the Third died, and Cardinal Pole at once applied to 
Goldwell’s superiors that his former chaplain and friend might 
be allowed to attend upon him at the approaching Conclave.” 
This request, so honourable to Goldwell, was granted, and 
during the time the Conclave lasted, from November 29, 1549, 
to February 7, 1550, he remained in waiting on the Cardinal. 
At length the election of Julius the Third set him free to return 
from the excitement and intrigues of the Conclave to the quiet 
of the Novitiate at Naples, where he was admitted to make his 
solemn profession, October 28, 1550.'° 

In England the prospects of the Church were as yet no 
brighter. During the short reign of Edward the Sixth, though 
Catholics were not persecuted with the same virulence as under 
Henry the Eighth, the ancient faith was still proscribed. In 
1553 an Act of Parliament was passed granting a general 
pardon to offenders, but from it were specially excepted by 
name Cardinal Pole, Goldwell, and others.!? Queen Mary’s 
accession, July 6, 1553, was the dawn of better things for 
England. On August 5, 1553, Pope Julius the Third held a 
Concistory, in which he appointed Cardinal Pole his Legate to 
Queen Mary. In accepting this arduous Legation, it was 
natural that the Cardinal’s thoughts should turn to his old 
and trusted servant, Father Goldwell, and he at once obtained 
an express precept from His Holiness requiring Goldwell to 
accompany him to England.” Father Tufo, the chronicler of 
the Order, who knew Goldwell personally, says that he possessed 
peculiar qualifications for this work. To a more than average 
knowledge of philosophy, he added a familiar acquaintance with 
theology, the doctrine of the Fathers, and Holy Scripture. His 
reputation stood high in the Order, and even at Rome, as an 
excellent religious. He was, moreover, gifted with singular 
goodness and zeal for God’s glory and the salvation of souls ; 
while at the same time he was naturally a man of great prudence 

17 Silos, i. 305. 

18 Castaldo, 240. It appears from a letter of St. Andrew Avellino, that it was not 
the custom in the early days of the Order to give a postulant the habit until many 
months after his entry (Bonaglia, Vita del B. Cardinale ad’ Arezzo, p. 174. Roma, 
1772). This may account for the long time which elapsed between Goldwell’s entry 
and profession. ‘The interruption of his novitiate by the Conclave would be a further 


reason. 
19 7th Edward VI. cap. 14; Statutes of the Realm, iv. 193. 


2 Silos, i. 315. 
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and remarkable dexterity in the management of affairs. 
The Theatine Order acquiesced in his appointment with satis- 
faction, and, as a testimony to his merit, conferred on him at 
the General Chapter which was held that year at Venice, the 
right of voting at the capitular assemblies of the Order.” 

In September, 1553, Goldwell joined Cardinal Pole at the 
Benedictine monastery of Maguzzano on the Lake of Garda, 
where he had been living for some time past in retirement, and 
at the end of the month set out with him towards the Low 
Countries, on his way to England. At the instance of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, who feared that the Cardinal's 
presence in England might interfere with the proposed marriage 
of his son, Philip the Second of Spain, with Queen Mary, Pole 
was stopped at Dillingen. Thence he despatched Goldwell to 
England, with full written instructions, the substance of which 
he was to communicate by word of mouth to the Queen.% 
Goldwell reached Calais on November 30, but as he stated on 
examination that he came from Cardinal Pole and had been in 
his service, the Governor, Lord William Howard, refused him 
permission to cross over, and sent to the Queen’s Council for 
directions how to act. The reply of the Council being favour- 
able, Goldwell was allowed to continue his journey to England, 
and, after fulfilling his commission to the Queen, rejoined the 
Cardinal in Germany, and proceeded with him to Brussels. 
From this city he wrote, on June 16, 1554, apparently by the 
Legate’s direction, a severe but affectionate letter of reprimand 
to Dr. Richard Thorndon,” suffragan Bishop of Dover, whose 
reconciliation and absolution he had obtained, though not 
without difficulty, from Cardinal Pole. It is as follows— 


Right Reverend and my good Lord,—After my hearty thanks for 
your good cheer at my last being with your lordship, this shall be to 
certify you that as soon as I arrived with my lord’s grace [Cardinal 
Pole], I gave him your letter: but I had much work to obtain anything 
of him for you. For there have been given very evil informations 0 


°1 Historia della Religione de’ Padri Chierici Regolari. Raccolta da Gio. Battista 
del Tufo, vescovo dell’ Acerra, dell’ istessa Religione, p. 43. Roma, 1609. 

22 Silos, i. 315. 

*3 British Museum, Cotton. MSS. Titus, B. ii. 170. 

*4 P.R. Foreign, Mary, 1553, Dec. 1. 

*5 Strype, AZem. vol. iii. pt. i. p. 211. ‘* Richard Thorndon was a Benedictine 
monk of Christ Church in Canterbury, and educated in Canterbury College, Oxford, 
of which he was warden about 1528. He was in great esteem for his profound 
knowledge in divinity, in which faculty he proceeded doctor, October 10, 1531. He 
died, suffragan Bishop of Dover, in the year 1557” (Dodd, i. 483). 
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you, and it hath been said that you have concurred with all manner of 
evil proceedings, the which hath these years past been in England, as 
well against the holy Sacrament of the Altar and against the supreme 
authority of Christ’s Vicar on earth, as with the use of the abominable 
late communion and with the marriage of priests, as well religious as 
secular; and that you have given Orders to (I cannot tell how many) 
base, unlearned, and evil disposed people, by reason of the which they 
have taken upon them to preach and do much hurt in Kent. So that 
men think that yet, if any new mutation (the which God forbid) should 
chance, you would be as ready to change as any other. And indeed it 
maketh me to fear the same, by reason that notwithstanding it hath 
pleased Almighty God to provide that absolution was sent unto you 
(not looking, I dare say, for any such thing) of all manner of matters 
past, yet your lordship (more regarding the vanity of the world than the 
offence of God, the which He only knoweth how much it grieves me, 
for the due love I bear unto you) presumed to sing Mass é# pontificalibus 
the holy-days immediately following ; and also to ministrate to children 
the Sacrament of Confirmation, because that one (being a member of 
the devil) did somewhat comfort you so to do. 

O my lord, what honour should it have been both to God and to 
yourself, and also edification to all good people (though all worldly men 
and heretics would therefore have laughed you to scorn), if you, con 
sidering your great offences towards God, and His goodness again 
toward you, would, like as you have offended in the face of the world 
to the damnation of many, likewise have showed yourself penitent in 
the face of the world to the edification of many, and not only not to have 
celebrated for vanity Aontificaliter, but also for a time to have abstained 
for reverence /ofa/iter from the altar according to the old custom of the 
Church; the which I have also observed of some honest men, not 
being thereto enjoined of any man: but that which is past cannot be 
called again. And I thought it not my part to leave your lordship, 
mine old friend and master, in the mire. Wherefore I ceased not to 
solicit your cause with my lord’s grace, till at last I obtained of his 
grace for your lordship all the faculties of the which I send you a copy 
here inclosed partly for your own consolation, and partly for others, 
desiring your lordship so to use them to the honour of God, that there 
come to me therefore no rebuke; not publishing them to any person, 
but to such as you know will gladly receive them ; for hitherto there is 
never a bishop in England who hath granted to him so great authority 
concerning those which be under his cure. Only Master Archdeacon 
[Harpsfield**] hath the like, and in one thing more great than be these 


26 Dr. Nicholas Harpsfield, fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1536, was dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of civil law. He was made Archdeacon of Canterbury 
in 1554. At the accession of Elizabeth he was deprived of all his preferments and 
imprisoned in the Tower, where he died in 1583, after a captivity cf above twenty 
years. He was an excellent Grecian, poet, and historian, of all which kinds of 
learning he left some specimens (Dodd, vol. ii. p. 63). 
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your lordship’s. Wherefore your lordship shall do well to remit unto 
him all such priests as have cure of souls, whether they be beneficed 
men or parish priests. For he hath not only authority to absolve them, 
as you have, but also to give them authority to absolve such as be 
underneath their cures. And thus I commit your lordship to the 
protection of Almighty God. 
Written at Brussels, the 16th of June, 1554. 
Your lordship’s bead-man, 
Tuomas GOLDWELL.” 


It was not until the middle of November, 1554, that matters 
were so far arranged as to permit the Cardinal Legate to enter 
England. Goldwell doubtless accompanied him thither, and 
was present at that touching ceremony on St. Andrew’s Day, 
when the Cardinal, as the Pope’s Legate, appeared in Parlia- 
ment and solemnly absolved the realm from all heresy and 
schism, and restored it once more to the unity of the Catholic 
Church. Soon after this Goldwell was nominated by the Queen 
to the vacant bishopric of St. Asaph, and the customary writ 
was issued in her name on February 12, 1555, by which the 
temporalities of this see were intrusted to his custody and 
granted to his use, as “the now nominated and elected bishop of 
the aforesaid Cathedral Church of St. Asaph,” from “the time of 
the vacancy of the see by the translation of the last bishop, and 
so long as the see should be without a bishop, and until we or 
our heirs shall set free and restore the temporalities of the 
bishopric to Thomas Goldwell, now elected to the same.”* The 
sovereign may nominate to a bishopric and consign the temporal 
possessions of the see to the person nominated, but only the 
Pope, as Christ’s Vicar on earth, can give the necessary juris- 
diction, or spiritual authority, by which a bishop has power to 
govern the sheep of Christ’s flock who live within his bishopric. 
Hence the next step was for the Queen to write to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, praying His Holiness to make Goldwell Bishop of 
St. Asaph. We do not possess a copy of this letter; but it was 
probably the same in form as the following one, which was 
addressed by Henry the Eighth on a similar occasion to Pope 
Lea the Tenth. 

To our most holy and clement Lord, the Pope. 


Most blessed Father, after most humble commendation and most 
devout kisses of the blessed feet,—When it was announced to us that 


%7 Fox’s Acts and Monuments, vol. vii. p. 297. Edit. Townsend. 
*4 Rymer, Fadera, vol. vi. pt. iv. p. 38. 
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the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph, in our principality of Wales, had 
become vacant by the death of the Rev. Father in Christ, Edmund, the 
last bishop, and is now without its pastor, we, thinking to make pro- 
vision for it, have deemed the venerable and religious man, Henry 
Standysh, of the Order of Friars Minor conventuals, professor of sacred 
theology, and not unknown as a preacher of the Divine Word, dear to 
us, moreover, through his eminent learning, modesty, probity, circum- 
spection, and integrity of life and morals, to be worthy of having the 
care and burden of the said Church intrusted to him. Wherefore we 
earnestly commend him to your Blessedness, and pray you, as a special 
favour to us, to deign to set over the same Church the aforesaid Henry, 
and to constitute him its bishop and pastor, which, as we hope it will 
prove to the honour and profit of the said Church, so will it also be 
very pleasing to us. May your Holiness enjoy all happiness, and may 
the Almighty God grant you a long life. 

From our palace at Woodstock, 28 April, 1518. 

Your Holiness’ most devoted and most obedient son, by the grace 
of God King of England and France and Lord of Ireland, 

Henry.” 


Early in the summer of 1555, Father Goldwell was in Rome. 
He had gone thither on business of Cardinal Pole, who, having 
only consented at the Queen’s request to accept the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, on condition that the Pope would 
allow him to remain in England and reside in his diocese, had 
sent Goldwell to Rome to negotiate this and other matters for 
him.*® In the preceding February, Queen Mary had despatched 
to Rome as her Ambassadors, the Bishop of Ely, Viscount 
Montague, and Sir Edward Carne, representing the three orders 
of the kingdom, to tender to the Sovereign Pontiff the obedience 
of the whole nation. They were still on their road when the 
death of Julius the Third occurred, March 23. Then followed 
the three weeks’ Pontificate of Marcellus the Second; so that 
they did not arrive at Rome until after the election (May 23) 
of Cardinal Caraffa, who took the name of Paul the Fourth. 
The new Pope received them in solemn Concistory on June 21, 
and, after accepting the submission of the kingdom which they 
offered to him, provided with bishops the sees of York, Norwich, 
Bristol, Ely, Exeter, and Bangor. He also confirmed the 
appointment to the see of Coventry and Lichfield, which had 

°9 Theiner, A/onumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum, n. 931. Romz, 1864. It may 
be remarked by way of contrast, that in the Protestant Established Church of England, 
the nomination to bishoprics, virtual election, and spiritual jurisdiction, all proceed 
from the sovereign as supreme governor of the Church of England. 

% Beccatelli, Life of Pole, p. 137. 
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been made by Cardinal Pole in virtue of his faculties as Legate.*! 
Father Goldwell must have been preconized Bishop of St. Asaph 
at one of the next Concistories which occurred, as his episcopal 
consecration took place in the summer of that year.** When he 
returned to England, Paul the Fourth gave him two letters for 
the Queen, which he presented to her on reaching London in the 
month of December. We do not know their contents; but 
Goldwell, in a letter to Cardinal Scotti, of the Theatine Order, 
speaks of the pleasure they caused to the Queen, and he adds 
that, considering the difficulties she had to contend with in 
restoring the ancient religion, it would be advisable for the Pope 
to write to her occasionally and encourage her to persevere 
courageously in the good work which she had undertaken. 
Bishop Goldwell arrived in time to be present at the national 
synod which Cardinal Pole was then holding as Legate. A 
month after his return, he obtained the restitution of the tempo- 
ralities of his see. The Queen’s writ, dated January 22, 1556, 
was to the following effect: “Inasmuch as the Supreme Pontiff, 
on the late vacancy of the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph by 
the translation of the last Bishop of that Church, has by 
Apostolic authority provided the person of our beloved Thomas 
Goldwell, bachelor of sacred theology, elect of the same Church, 
for the Church of St. Asaph aforesaid, and has set him over it as 
bishop and pastor; all which appears from the Bulls of the 
Supreme Pontiff directed to us; we... , desiring to deal 
graciously with the said Thomas, have received his homage, 
and restored to him according to custom the temporalities of the 
said bishopric of St. Asaph.”** The temporal possessions of the 
see of St. Asaph, thus made over to Bishop Goldwell, were of 
small value ; for the revenues of the bishopric, which were never 
large, had been greatly reduced by the prodigality of the late 
Bishop, Warton, who, to raise the money he required for his 
sumptuous style of living, had leased the episcopal lands at a 
low rent for a very long term of years. The see was con- 
sidered so poor, that four years later Queen Elizabeth authorized 


31 Raynaldus, Annales, 1555, pp. 25, 26. 

32 Tufo, Supplim. 94; Silos, i. 335 ; Godwin, De presul. Angi. 642. Godwin calls 
the Bishop of St. Asaph a Benedictine monk, evidently confusing him with his 
namesake, Thomas Goldwell, Prior of Christchurch, Canterbury, at the suppression 
and for twenty-three years previously. 

33 Silos, i. 335. 

34 Rymer, vol. vi. pt. iv. p. 40. 

33 Godwin, De presul. Angl. 642. 
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the first Protestant Bishop, Davys, to hold at the same time 
with the bishopric several other benefices zz commendam, as the 
revenues of St. Asaph did not exceed £187 IIs. 6d. per annum. 

In the spring of this year Bishop Goldwell was called upon 
to be present at the consecration of Cardinal Pole, who had 
been appointed Archbishop of Canterbury by Pope Paul the 
Fourth in a Concistory held December 11, 1555. The ceremony 
was performed on Passion Sunday, March 22, 1556, in the 
Church of the Observantine Friars Minor at Greenwich, by 
Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York, with the assistance of six 
bishops, among whom was the Bishop of St. Asaph.” The 
thoughts of Bishop Goldwell would now naturally turn to the 
diocese committed to his charge. A. series of injunctions for 
the better ordering of the clergy and laity of St. Asaph, which 
he issued in the year 1556, are a testimony to his pastoral 
solicitude.** He was zealous in promoting pilgrimages to 
St. Winefrid’s Well in Flintshire, and obtained from the Pope 
a renewal of ghe indulgences granted to those who visited it. 
The only other thing we find recorded about his occupations in 
his diocese is that on September 27, 1556, “John Griffith was 
instituted Dean of St. Asaph by Bishop Goldwell, at Denbigh, 
where he lived.”* It is not surprizing that our information on 
this head is so scanty, since none of the registers of the diocese 
before the Reformation have been preserved.*! 

Bishop Goldwell’s merits and services were not unappreciated 
by the Queen. In October, 1558, she nominated him, though 
without his knowledge or consent, to the vacant see of Oxford, 
and by a writ of November 9, granted him the custody of the 
temporalities of this diocese, the custody of those of St. Asaph 


36 Rymer, vol. vi. pt. iv. p. 91. 

37 Strype, Mem. vol. iii. pt. i. p. 473. 

88 Wilkins, Concilia, iv. 145. 

39 Wood’s Athen. vol. ii. p. 823. 

© Brown Willis, Survey of the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph, p. 102. London, 
1720. 

41 «© As to the old registers before the Reformation, there is a tradition that 
Bishop Goldwell carried them to Rome ; though I see not the least grounds for that 
tradition, there scarcely appearing to have been any care taken about keeping registers 
by reason of the Bishop’s non-residence before Bishop David Owen’s time (1629— 
1651), since the conflagration of this church in 1402, when it seems they were all 
destroyed except one called Coch Asaph” (Brown Willis, Survey of St. Asaph, p.123). 
Bishop Humphreys, who states as an unquestioned fact the charge against Bishop 
Goldwell which Brown Willis sees not the least grounds for believing, adds that 
‘¢Céch Asaph was also lost in the late wicked times of rebellion against King Charles 
the Martyr” (Hearne’s Otterbourne et Wethamstede, 727). 
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having been conferred four days before on Thomas Wood, 
nominated to that see in Goldwell’s place“* Queen Mary’s 
death, eight days later, and the change of religion in England 
which ensued under Elizabeth, prevented the translation from 
being carried out. A still further proof of the high confidence 
Queen Mary placed in Bishop Goldwell may be seen in his 
appointment as her Ambassador to the Sovereign Pontiff, in 
place of Sir Edward Carne, who had prayed to be relieved of 
that office. The letter of credence to Paul the Fourth, which 
the Bishop was to take with him, dated St. James’, October 31, 
1558, still exists. The only thing wanting is the Queen’s 
signature, which death prevented her from affixing to it. An 
order of Council had been already made “ for allowance of five 
marks per diem for dyet and five hundred pounds in prest for 
the Bishop of St. Asaph to be sent the Queen’s Embassadour to 
Rome.” 

Queen Mary died November 17, 1559. Cardinal Pole sur- 
vived her only twenty-two hours. The Bishop of St. Asaph was 
in constant attendance upon his ancient master and friend. 
“He gave him Extreme Unction, and was always in the room 
with him. An hour before the Cardinal expired, he asked if 
the book of recommendatory prayers to be used at the soul’s 
departure was ready; which when the Bishop showed him, he 
looked upon it and said, ‘Now then is the time to use it,’ and 
with these words he expired.” Beccatelli heard this from 
Goldwell’s own lips. Afterwards the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
together with Bishop Pate of Worcester, attended Cardinal 
Pole’s funeral by Queen Elizabeth’s express command, she 
having at the instance of Signor Prioli, the Cardinal’s devoted 
friend and executor, signified to them through the Lords of the 
Council that such was her desire.“ 

On the accession of Elizabeth all hope of England’s perma- 
nent restoration to Catholic unity soon disappeared. The 
measures which she took to root out the ancient faith are too 
well known to require mention. Her first Parliament was 
convoked for January 23, 1559, the writs of summons to the 


“@ Rymer, vol. vi. pt. iv. pp. 65, 64. 

#} British Museum, Lansdowne MSS. 116, n. 2. 

4 British Museum, Lansdowne MSS. Kennett’s Collections, vol. xlvii. p. 165. 
Extract from Council-book—Philip and Mary. 

* Beccatelli, p. 130. 

46 British Museum, Lansdowne MSS. Kennett’s Collection, vol. xlvii. p. 163. 
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Peers bearing date December 5 of the preceding year. In this 
month Bishop Goldwell wrote as follows to Secretary Cecil :* 


Right honorable Mr. Secretary,—I would gladly have come unto 
you myself at this present, but that I am informed that by reason 
of your continual occupation in the affairs of the Queen’s Highness, I 
should not have commodity to speak unto you. Wherefore I am so 
bold as by writing to desire you to show me so much favour that by 
your help I may gain licence to depart hence, considering my poverty 
and that I am not by the Queen’s Highness’ writ called to be present at 
the Parliament ; for the which I am nothing sorry, though indeed it 
seemeth somewhat strange unto me, for I am still Bishop of St. Asaph, 
the which bishopric I never did nor could resign. And as Bishop of 
St. Asaph I was present and gave my voice in the last Parliament, 
though before my coming to London, without mine other knowledge or 
consent, I was named to Oxford, the which bishopric, if I may other- 
wise have the Queen’s Highness’ favour, I do never intend to accept: 
for I, longing not for heaven in this world, am very well contented with 
my little benefice. Truth it is that the Queen’s Highness that dead is, 
God have her soul, having consideration of my poverty and certain 
other respects, gave me the vacancy of Oxford, the which I trust that 
the Queen’s Highness, by yours and other good friends’ favour, will of 
her goodness suffer me to enjoy. And if it be your pleasure to speak 
with me, I will be ready at any time that you will appoint me. And 


thus fare you well. 
Yours to my little power, 


THOMAS ASAPHENS. 
To the Right Honorable Sir William Cecil, Secretary to the Queen’s 
Highness. 


From this letter it is clear that Bishop Goldwell was not 
summoned to Queen Elizabeth’s first Parliament, probably on 
the pretext that by his nomination to Oxford he had ceased to 
be Bishop of St. Asaph, but had not as yet done homage for the 
temporalities of Oxford. His enforced absence from Parliament 
will explain why his name does not appear in the protests which 
the bishops, who were present, made against the various Acts 
which were passed in this Parliament subversive of the Catholic 
faith in England. 

On May 15, 1559, seven days after the Parliament had been 
dissolved, fourteen bishops, among whom was the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, were “called together by the Queen, and she told 
them that they should take into their serious consideration the 
affairs of the Church, and expulse out of it all schisms and the 

47 PLR. Domestic, Elizabeth, 1558, vol. i. n. §2. 
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supersitious worship of the Church of Rome.” Three days 
later, May 18, “the Council met upon the bishops’ business, and 
advised the Queen to tender them the oath of supremacy and 
allegiance, and they refusing were all expulsed from their 
bishoprics.”*® Queen Elizabeth, however, did not use threats 
only to obtain her end; she made great offers to Goldwell, 
promising him a rich bishopric if he would take the oath 
acknowledging her as the “chief governor of the English 
Church.” 

It was now plain to the Bishop of St. Asaph that he could 
no longer remain in England and exercise there the functions of 
a Catholic bishop. In the deposition which he made at Rome 
in 1570, before the judge appointed by St. Pius the Fifth to 
investigate judicially the misdeeds of Queen Elizabeth, we have 
in his own words a statement of the reasons which moved him 
to abandon his diocese and return once more into exile. “Being 
asked why he left England and came to Rome, the Bishop of 
St. Asaph made answer: I quitted England because I was no 
longer able to perform a bishop’s office, of which all the bishops 
that then were had been despoiled by the Queen of England. 
Wherefore, though I was Bishop of St. Asaph, which is a 
bishopric in the realm, as I was unable to celebrate Mass, 
minister the sacraments and preach, and was unwilling to give 
security as other bishops not to leave the kingdom, I thought it 
best to betake myself to Rome.” 

But it was no easy matter for one so well known as Bishop 
Goldwell to leave England undiscovered. We learn from docu- 
ments in the Record Office the following circumstances of his 
escape: Sunday night, June 25, 1559, the Bishop with four of 
his servants lay at St. Albans, the shrine of the protomartyr of 
England. The next day, Monday, he came to London, where 
he dismissed his servants, telling them to go with a letter from 
him to his brother Stephen, at Great Chart in Kent. But he 
took one servant with him until he came to the bank which 
leads to Lambeth ferry, and there he bade his man return and 
leave him alone. He then proceeded in disguise to the sea 
coast, and crossed over to the Continent without being recog- 
nized. 


48 Strype, Annals, vol. i. pt. i. p. 206. 

49 Jbid. 209. Goldwell was deprived of his see July 15, 1559 (Tierney’s Dodd, 
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Meanwhile the servants journeyed on horseback to Stephen 
Goldwell’s house, which they reached on Tuesday night, bearing 
the Bishop’s letter, and they said that they knew not where 
their master was. This letter, which was dated St. Alban’s, 
June 26, and addressed on the outside, “To my loving brother, 
Mr. Stephen Goldwell, in the parsonage. In great haste,” ran 
as follows— 


Brother,—After hearty commendations this shall be to certify to 
you that I am determined to leave my bishopric. Wherefore, I being 
now no longer able to retain my poor servants that came to London 
with me, am so bold as to send four of them to your house, desiring 
that they may continue with you till you may provide them with 
masters. And where I am in debt to the Queen’s Highness about 
three hundred pounds, part in full payment of a subsidy due the 25th 
of March, 1558, and part for a whole subsidy due at October last past, 
and was not nor yet am able to pay this money out of hand, I wrote 
in Easter term last past to my Lord Treasurer and to Sir Edward 
Rogers, desiring them to obtain me licence to put in sureties for this 
money to be paid at reasonable days, specially seeing that I had spent 
a great part of it in the service of the realm as it was then pretended ; 
nevertheless, I could not be heard. I am, therefore, now compelled 
to desire you to travel into Wales as soon as you may conveniently, 
and to sell such goods as I have there left behind me, and to pay my 
said debt out of hand. For I would be loath that any man, much more 
that the Queen’s Highness, should be defrauded of anything through 
me. And if peradventure my said goods will not amount to so much 
as my debt is (as indeed I fear that they will not), then I desire you to 
supply the rest, and to see my said debt satisfied, and if I live and be 
able I will thoroughly recompense you again. And as touching the 
tenth due at Christmas last past, and the subsidy due 25th of March 
last past, they remain as yet ungathered, partly that by reason of the 
death of your bedfellow I could not well have you to take the pains, 
and partly because that I could not tell whether the Queen’s Highness 
would have the whole tenth or the half, and by that means was ignorant 
what to demand for the foresaid subsidy. And thus fare you well, as 
well as I would myself, and commend me to my brother Goldwell and 
his wife, to my sister Alice, and all the rest of my friends. And if it 
had been my fortune to continue in Wales, I would have wished you 
a good wife there. But now I pray God send you a good one in your 
own country. 


At St. Alban’s, the 26th of June. 
Your brother, 


THOMAS ASAPHENS. 
Stephen Goldwell, on receiving this letter, in evident alarm 
lest he should be held responsible by the Queen as privy to the 
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Bishop’s intended escape, went at once to his brother, John 
Goldwell, to consult with him how he ought to act. By his 
advice, and furnished with a letter from him to the Lord Keeper 
Nicholas Bacon, Stephen started for London the next day, 
taking with him two of the Bishop’s servants and leaving the 
other two in sure custody, and on his arrival laid the whole 
matter, together with the Bishop’s letter, before the Lord Keeper. 
On the same afternoon, June 29, Bacon wrote an account of 
what had happened to Secretary Cecil, inclosing the Bishop’s and 
John Goldwell’s letters, and adding that he had issued orders to 
those who had charge of the ports to be “well ware what men 
they suffer to pass.”®? But these precautions were too late. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph was already safe from his pursuers 
beyond the sea. T.F.K. 


Beware of me! 


“Beware of me this day, my Lord, lest I betray Thee!” —S7. PHILIP NERI. 
Beware of me this day, my Lord, 
Beware of me! 
Alas, alas! that Thy dear word, 
Though known, should broken be— 
And this by me! 


Beware of me this very hour: 
So frail am I, 
It may be that Thy Spirit’s power 
I shall reject, defy— 
I—even I. 
Beware of.me this moment e’en : 
For all around 
The evil spirits, though unseen, 
Are present and abound, 
My soul to wound. 


And yet it may not be! 
They have no power 
O’er those who lean on Thee 
Each day and every hour— 
Before Thy Cross they cower. 
And I, dear Lord, will ever lean 
On Thee alone: 
I know Thine arm hath ever been, 
And will be, round me thrown : 


I am Thine own! 
WILFRID MENNELL. 


52 P.R. Domestic, Elizabeth, 1559, vol. iv. n. 71, with two inclosures ; Silos, i. 301. 
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A STORY OF THE OCCUPATION OF VERSAILLES IN 1870. 





[Zhe incidents relating to the German occupation that are described in the 
Sollowing narrative really occurred, and are faithfully reported, even to the 
proper names. For the romantic portion the writer is responsible, though 
at the same time it has been made of such a character as can be readily 
associated with the events of the occupation. Indeed, it seems probable 
that, given the elements here described, some such adventures must have 
taken place. | 


A WORD OF INTRODUCTION. 


SoME seven or eight years ago, I had gone to live as a foreigner in 
France, joining that respectable band of my countrymen who are 
distributed pretty impartially over the land from Calais to Bordeaux. 
There is something of a penal air connected with the former place ; and 
the sojourners, I suspect, feel as though they had been “interned” there. 
My reason for establishing myself there was of a more agreeable character ; 
and, as it is well not to excite any prejudices at starting, it may be stated 
that it was not prompted by any pressure of ¢Aa¢ kind. Health and a 
little zendre for the brilliant capital itself, were the simple motives at 
work. I settled down at Versailles, and had been living there a couple 
of years when the war broke out. I remained through the “terrible 
year,” and witnessed the little domestic episode now to be related. 

Even as I trace these words, the drums rattle noisily; the heavy 
tramping of armed men draws near; the hoarse gutturals and peremp- 
tory shouts of the Teuton sound in my ear. In those agitating days the 
most vivacious temperament was toned down into a silent reserve, and 
I can trace to that time a habit I have of drawing a deep breath or 
sigh, much as another would seek relief in a yawn or stretch. What I 
have to tell is of an unpretending kind. The scene of the episode was 
the house in which I lodged: from its windows we saw the soldiers 
going out to or returning from the fight ; the rural crowd firing after 
them not balls, but scowls and maledictions; while within we every day 
saw and talked with the chief actors. So that, as an American gentle- 
man lately remarked to me, “You, sir, did a good deal of the fars- 
magna-fui business there.” 
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It is customary, I know, when relating French scenes and French 
incidents, as it were, to dapple your narrative with “monsieur’s,’ 
“‘madame’s,” “ ciels,” and above all, “ Bon Dieu!” as if by an aimable 
fiction to convey to the reader that he is listening to the entire con- 
versation in French. We will tell our French story in an English way ; 
Mary will sound as effective as Marie, and “ Miss,” as “ Mademoiselle,” 


besides meaning the same thing. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE view of Versailles as you go out from Paris, always seems like a 
pretty drop scene at the Opera. The hills, the rich green wooding, the 
glimpses of the silent silvery Seine, with the clusters of snowy houses, 
now in the valley, now on the hill, are disposed much as a painter would 
arrange them. There is a rural air, but it is the artificial rusticity of the 
stage, and of scenes where Watteau and Lancry’s figures dance. 

Versailles itself, with the great decaying palace, suggests the huge 
set-pieces of a grand opera house seen by daylight; the colours are 
faded and rubbed, the surfaces damaged and torn, the lathes and 
framings visible. The spirit of the “Great King,” who bestrides his 
bronze horse in the square, no more flits about the place, than does 
that of a great tenor or soprano, who has been succeeded by other tenors 
and sopranos as great. Still, the place had its charm, with its vast 
gardens, and old fashioned caprices of fountain and statues, decay- 
ing, like everything else in the place, while a promenade through the 
almost endless galleries was as good as the Sunday’s sermon at the 
church. It is incredible how the old glories have departed; and could 
some preacher have whispered to that grand bewigged, belaced, be- 
flattered being, that his enormous palace, his terraces, water-gods, ‘‘Grand 
Waters,” and the rest, would almost at his death have entered on a 
process of slow decay, and within a century have been a prey to ruin 
and desertion, a magazine, as we have said, for old scenery, it would 
have furrowed the royal brow with some extra wrinkles, and caused 
the august Maintenon some anxiety. 

It was here that I found myself in the year 1870, lodged in a good- 
sized house in the Royal Street, not very far from the Palace. It belonged 
to a worthy family of the name of Lezack. They were of good birth, 
but followed a trade—of that rather exceptional kind of dealing in wine, 
which by a pleasant fiction in England is almost considered a liberal 
profession. Unintentionally, we became the means of introducing 
them to a second calling, equally genteel, that of letting apartments. 
I had been directed in mistake to this house, and on my making 
excuses, it suddenly occurred to them that there was a whole unoccupied 
floor, which had been fitted up against the day when a brother, who had 
gone out to the colonies, and married, should return with his family, 
after having made his fortune. ‘The wine had done rather worse than 
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usual—the otdium, or that more fatal plague, the lack of customers, 
had got among the wines—the brother had not done well enough to 
return, and I was going my way with excuses, when Mr. Lezack, the 
proprietor, who, from his pleasant, ruby face, had a good customer in 
himself at least, said, pleasantly, “ No, we don’t let apartments ; and 
we never thought of such a thing; but, really, I don’t see why—eh, 
Josephine ?” 

It was then that I had my first introduction to our heroine, who 
now intervened eagerly. Without apology, I may, therefore, leave her 
father standing in the hall, and looking rather wistfully in her face for 
direction, while I, in my turn, introduce her to the reader. 

A bright, amiable looking French girl, with an earnestness in her 
face and manner that spoke of sincerity. I could see that she was a 
pretty pillar of the household, and that, like the physician, Josephine 
was called in in every emergency. When present, it was Josephine who 
directed ; when absent, her spirit. A graceful, rather than a pretty 
girl ; certainly interesting. She had not the sweet rather feline graces, 
which some of her countrywomen develop on the instant in such pro- 
fusion ; but a kindly, charming smile. A dainty ribbon, and a bit of lace, 
set off Josephine’s rich (I knew we must come to that word, but no 
story-teller that ‘‘deals in hair,” can do without his ‘“‘richness”) well, 
rich brown hair. In short, she was as attractive a young maid as ever 
let apartments on this habitable earth. 

A few words soon arranged the matter. They had never thought of 
this resource ; but really, now that a gentleman had come from England 
to suggest the idea, it looked like something providential. The rooms 
were bright and even handsome ; there was a garden, vines on the walls 
—in short, in a few days we were installed. In a week or two we were 
all regular Versaillians, and in a month or so we had become even more 
thorough Lezackians, or, shall I own it? Josephinians. For to say 
the truth, Mr. Lezack and his lady were rather profiles of humanity— 
of no greater mark than to carry banners in the processions of life. 
They had always pleasant smiles, pleasant speech, and actions too, at 
your service: but Josephine had character. ‘There was an earnestness 
about her, and she had no corner in her heart for irony or Zersiflage. 
But, as I soon discovered, this earnestness wrapped up a romance, and 
that, though only eighteen, she had her little story, and had served 
and bled as a heroine. And this was how I discovered it. 

It was, of course, on a Sunday, at the fine old Church of Notre 
Dame. that we had “roll call,” as it were, of the inhabitants, and 
could not help learning the names and characters of the play. Then 
for the “Great Mass” at ten, the notables came trooping in: father, 
mother, daughters; father, mother, and daughters, over again: and 
there was to be noticed, as is the case at nearly every French church, 
that Sunday was a day of rest for everything but the razor, which was 
made to perform its duty with an extra scrupulosity. Starched cravats, 
also, so predominate, that one would fancy that all the accoucheurs of 
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the district had assembled to pay their devotions. The Mayor, and the 
few town councillors who condescended to pay their compliments at 
church on Sunday, strode up to the stalls, where they had a good view 
of the congregation; but the real sign of dignity was the select, or 
reserved chair, of a superior wood, with a silver plate and engraved 
name, and the seat in general locked up, so as to be secure from vulgar 
knees. It was thus that I learned the dignity of the Jacquet family, if I 
was not helped to the fact that it was at least interesting to the Lezack 
family, from Josephine’s devout eyes occasionally straying in this 
direction. 

This was on the very first Sunday that we attended the church; and 
as the old organ pealed out, and the incense floated aloft, the lights and 
colours of the gay congregation shifted, and the innumerable chairs 
joined in a little chorus of squealing as they were turned according to 
occasion, I could not but notice a group or two that was conspicuous 
above the rest. Such was the train that swept on its way up into the 
choir, to the head of the ranks; an arrogant looking lady, with a gold 
chain, and carrying a bale of rustling silk, and a prayer-book like a 
small ledger, attended by a rather withered looking daughter and two 
male retainers. One was elderly, round, and suffering a good deal from 
general unwieldliness, who seemed “‘hooped,” barrel-like, within a tightly- 
buttoned brown coat. He had a good-humoured face and twinkling 
eyes, and his piety sat much more comfortably on him than his coat did; 
for he came apparently merely to answer the Sunday muster, and stood, 
or “sat it out,” as it is called, neither moving the leaves of his book or 
his lips. Behind him came a young man, slight, tall, dainty, and dandy ; 
little boots that looked like a lady’s, and a delicate hat of which he was 
very careful, and for which a chair was paid for specially. Two little 
pointed black tufts on his lips, and a third on his chin, made him, 
according to the young ladies, perfectly charming. It was on his 
entrance that I noticed that glance of Josephine’s, and the “ conqueror” 
one with which he returned it, that gave me a hint of what was an 
important piece of Versailles gossip. A few weeks’ residence supplied 
the rest. 

Jacquet the elder, a barrister originally, had filled some office under 
the late exploded Citizen-King, or at least had got in some way con- 
nected with a dafe. In France it is, of course, most damaging to be 
connected with a date, and one of the Versailles papers, in some local 
dispute, reminded the public that he was “‘a man of the 2nd of August.” 
What this frightful charge exactly meant I never cared to investigate ; but 
I could see from Josephine’s troubled face that it caused sad trouble in 
the family. It was insinuated that he was an incorrigible old Radical, 
in spite of the present Conservative convictions held by him—that is, 
by Madam Jacquet, who held everything that was to be held in the 
family. His Radical opinions meant opinions over bottle and glass, 
here, there, and everywhere—at the Reservoirs’ Hotel, at the coffee- 
houses, and were more of a reminiscent character, evoked by generous 
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fluids. This “low drinking about the town” was spoken of with disgust 
by his lady ; but it must be said that, like the Baron of Bradwardince, 
“‘he carried his liquor discreetly,” and those awkward evidences of thick 
utterance and unsteady gait, that betray the indulging husband into the 
hands of the Philistirie wife, were never present in his case. 

This elderly Epicurean had for chum, friend, and pitcher too, our 
wine-merchant landlord, to whom he paid daily visits. There was an 
invariable or official one, which, however, did not exclude various extra 
ones whenever any special occasion called for it. He generally came in 
some marital trouble, when Madam had broken out, and to seek 
advice and counsel from his friend who had “a long head.” But it 
seemed as though it was rather a long neck that he desired ; for the 
wine merchant had some admirable old St. George’s which must have 
been of a consoling character, as it was produced on these occasions. 
Then Jacquet’s spirits rose again; the children gathered round to hear 
his jokes; he got into absolute spirits, grew boisterous, told stories of 
old Paris days, which were sometimes left maimed and unmeaning—the 
children wondering and unsatisfied—owing to the narrators being 
checked by a sharp kick underneath the table. Jacquet was a pro- 
digious favourite with the large family of which Josephine seemed to be 
mother, father, and governess, though there were persons filling those 
offices officially. And she herself had a friendly, even tender feeling, to 
our elderly Epicurean. He appeared to her one of those pleasant, 
paternal persons she had met in the story books: he was misunder- 
stood ; a mysterious cloud of romance floated round the brown coat. 
She could not account for this, though we could. Was he not the 
father of the engaging Charles Jacquet, junior, who it was to be sus- 
pected had won her heart? Hence it seemed odd, and was not odd, 
that the elderly Jacquet always found an interested pleader and defender 
in the fair Josephine. 

The young hero was immensely popular in Versailles, and com- 
mitted dreadful havoc among the belles of the place. It was like 
a great day’s shooting in crowded coverts. Bang, bang! to flapping 
of feathers, as the birds came dropping through the branches, killed 
outright, others hit badly, some ‘“‘touched,” while some at a distance, 
though they had seen the havoc done, kept hovering near under some 
strange fascination. This young sportsman was extremely natural, and 
would entertain his admirers with “confessions” about himself, his 
thoughts and opinions, certainly expressed in a way that was naive 
and amusing. The unselfish sex in such a case always makes an 
admirable audience, and of such young Charles Jacquet was always 
secure. Another portion of his “social baggage,” as his countrymen 
called it, was a stock of tender ballads, perfect little stories, with which 
he could successfully make the tears trickle down the cheeks, curious to 
say, of elderly men. Particularly effective was that tale of the mother 
who had left her home, and was carried into a hospital to die, and 
where, by a coincidence only found in such songs, the professional 
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gentleman who attended her proved to be the husband she had betrayed 
and deserted. There was also the “Child of the Convent” (I heard 
these chants many times) and others, which he gave with a genuine 
pathos, and a feeling expression which affected that old Epicurean 
his father, who knew them by heart, more than any one else. Then 
he would rattle off a lively drinking song with much spirit. He could 
also dance “like an angel,” as the old ladies remarked. He was 
intended for the bar, and was to have a post of distinction “one of 
these days”—a period less misty and indistinct in his case than is 
usual. A connection of the family was actually in office under the 
Empire as “imperial attorney” for one of the provinces, and this 
functionary was “to take care of him.” Madam Jacquet had great 
friends in Paris in legal circles. She often, in state, as it were, repaired 
to Paris for some weeks during the season, not taking the Epicurean 
with her, whom she found it was hopeless to think of turning to 
profit. ‘This was during the piping, carousing days of the Empire, 
when Paris was a sort of Capua, where men milliners reigned, and 
Metternichs, Gallifets, and Pourtales’ “‘Teresas,” and the like, ruled, 
and gave the tone. Madam Jacquet, as we have said, was connected 
with “the Gown” set, which under the Empire acquired a certain 
air of adventure, from the chances offered to new men; a young 
man of ability, and not afflicted with scruples, might readily attract 
attention, and hold a brilliant post for at least a few months. She was 
very busy laying her plans, and saw down to the very end of a 
brilliant vista. She was to attach her agreeable son to the train of 
one of the ladies who influenced, if not manners and morals, at least 
dress, and a word from whom might make him “ Imperial Attorney- 
General.” Such things had happened again and again. Was there 
not the case of P ? In short, she had settled it. 

These absences were like holidays to the wearer of the brown 
coat, the occasions being generally marked by an extra consumption of 
the old St. George’s. Then they discussed their plans without con- 
straint or restraint, Jacquet, being always a vehement orator at table, 
speaking with an almost ferocious emphasis, though before a large 
audience he was as gentle as he was in presence of “ Madam.” It 
may be added that between the ladies of the families there was a 
decided coldness, the wine merchant’s wife resenting the “airs” of the 
other, and having too much pride to accept patronage. But nothing could 
embroil the two husbands. So that the relations of the families were 
on the whole not unlike those maintained by the English Government 
with Rome, there being no formal recognition on either side, though 
constant unofficial communications by inferior agents. 

We may imagine then the consternation of the Jacquet family when 
the captivating Charles one day came to his mamma to announce that 
he had declared his love to the wine merchant's daughter, and further, 
that “she was made for him” and he for her; that his passion was 
requited, and that “he must die” unless their loves were crowned ; 
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phrases that might be traced to the little “songlets” or musical 
romances he had sung so often. The young fellow told his story in 
such an engaging air, that our old foolish Sybarite was gained over on 
the spot, just as he had been in the jury box by the eloquence of 
“Master Joly,” the well-known advocate of Versailles. His red and 
yellow India handkerchief was pulled out, and he looked at his wife 
with pride, as though the business was settled. ‘The expression of the 
lady’s face made him strike his colours in some alarm. Madam was a 
coarse person when her passions were roused, and she flew out into 
such ridicule and invective, that the pair saw in a second that the 
affair was not merely improbable, but as good as impossible. There 
are people who have the art of conveying this impression, and such 
are born to rule a family. Strange to say, she directed her attack 
not to the delinquent, but to his companion, whom she treated with 
the grossest contempt and abuse, describing him as fit only to handle a 
corkscrew; then she went to get her bonnet, hurried off to assault 
the family in their own fastnesses, and read to them the same riot act. 
She left the pair confounded and subdued, and her husband particularly 
humiliated. The truth was that father and son had talked the whole 
matter over so often, taking also Chum Lezack into confidence, and 
so successfully surmounted what they innocently thought the real 
difficulties of the case, that the affair came at last to be as good as 
settled. Those difficulties were only of a romantic kind. Would 
Josephine consent? ‘Had he gained her love?” She was so high- 
minded, so delicate, so full of scruples, such a heroine, in short, that 
even old Lezack, who knew her so long, albeit her father as he was, 
declared he had his doubts. Over many a bottle the point was 
debated and in justice to our Epicurean it must be said that his 
judgment, on this nice point proved to be correct. He declared that 
“if he knew anything at all,” which many of his friends were inclined 
to doubt, it was the chart of the female heart. He had so often 
coasted on those latitudes—and he might have added run aground— 
that his voice might go for something, and that Josephine was as good 
as won. When, therefore, the youth determined on taking the step, 
and came rushing in, flushed and triumphant, for Josephine’s heart had 
been his long ago, he was saluted with a shout of triumph. And in his 
exultation Jacquet suggested they forthwith should drink health and 
happiness to the young pair in a bottle of the favourite vintage. 

In this pleasant disposition the family were little prepared for the 
course events were to take. ‘The day of Madam Jacquet’s visit was 
long remembered in the house. She entered sternly, and ordered the 
inhabitants to be brought to her. Fortunately, Josephine and her 
mother were out. Mr. Lezack was the only victim that could be 
found, and was not likely to forget the “dressing” he received that 
morning. ‘“ How dare they treat a family who had been so kind, so 
indulgent to them in this fashion? And to put such an affront on 
them! though it was more like imbecility than anything else.” Stating 
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the case as “brutally” as she could, she proceeded to shout to the 
unlucky wine merchant that “it was out of nature.” Zheir child was 
to take a place in the world, at Court. He had the most brilliant 
prospects, and his advancement was to be secured by a marriage, 
in fact, already arranged ; that is to say, the person had been selected. 
Miss Lezack was no doubt amiable, and all that is suitable in every 
way to persons of her own circle, and there were plenty of young men 
who would no doubt be proud to appreciate her merits. She presumed 
that he and his family had sense enough not to attempt to prosecute 
the matter further; not that if they did it would make the least 
difference, as the matter was simply impossible, and as she before said, 
“out of nature.” At all events, she was sure they had their own 
pride, as she had hers, and Miss Lezack would not seek “to force 
herself” on him. 

Here poor Lezack found speech. “No, that you may depend on, 
Though I can tell you,” he added, rather piteously, 


” 


madam. Never. 
“that any duke or marquis in France might be proud 

“No doubt; of course,” said the lady, complacently, for she saw 
that her work was done. ‘You see, if virtues were what we had to 
look for in a marriage, I am prepared to admit that Miss Lezack might 
But there are more important things requisite 





have very fair claims. 


in the holy state.” 
Lezack could not resist saying, ‘They do not preach that doctrine 
I though that the happiness of the parties and the 


” 


at church, madam. 
virtues of the wife 

Madam Jacquet good-humouredly vouchsafed him a look of con- 
tempt, and then glanced at the watch that reposed at her expansive 
“We must leave the theology to Father Giles,” she said. “At 
I wish I had seen 





waist. 
all events, the thing is impossible; out of nature. 
the young person and her mother af 

Lezack thanked heaven they had escaped. 

“JT should have been obliged to speak the same plain, blunt style 
that I have spoken to you. But I have confidence that the effect will 
be the same. Let there be no mistake about the matter. I won’t have 
it, and can’t have it. I must say,” she added, “I have always heard of 
you as a worthy, respectable man. IfI have pained you I am sorry; 
but there are cases when some pain at first saves a good deal more 
later. The real persons to blame is myself and Mr. Jacquet, who ought 
to have seen what the boy was about. Good morning, Mr. Lezack.” 

That evening the agreeable young songster sought an interview 
with his flame. He was all fluttered, flushed, and much scared in his 
manner. ‘Is it not terrible?” he said. “You can’t know all I have 





gone through. They want to force me to give you up. But I never 
shall. Oh, never, never! Out of the question.” 

Josephine, who was a heroine, felt her cheeks glow with pride and 
her eyes dim at this declaration of constancy. During that day of 
suspense, it must be owned, she had had some misgivings. 
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“‘T knew you would be true to me,” she said, quite unconsciously 
uttering what was untrue. “I knewit. Though they persecute us, it 
will only bind us more closely together ; will it not?” 

“‘ Of course,” he said, catching her enthusiasm ; “no matter where I 
am, nothing shall change me to you, Josephine. They may banish me 
for years, but I shall always be true to you, Josephine.” 

“Banish you!” she repeated, nervously. ‘But they won’t. They 
are not thinking of that.” 

“Oh, yes. That she insists on. I forgot, I didn’t tell you. Iam 
to go at once, you know, and for two years, to study law in the south, 
or some of those places. Then I am to go to the Court, and get a 
high place. She has influence with Madam Pourtales.” 

Josephine’s face became overcast. “And you are going! Well, 
after that—” She was about to add, “it will all be ended,” but 
checked herself. It would wound him. He, however, was quite 
genuine and unfolded his plans as if they were most interesting to her. 
Of course I shall come back again one of these days, a great man, when 
these difficulties will be smoothed away. As papa says in his odd way, 
‘Time is the greatest enemy women have. All their success is for 
the moment.’ And you know, 4e knows x 

This experience of the Epicurean in the knowledge of what has 
been called “the fairer sex” was an article of faith in the family. 

Thus Josephine saw with a chill at her heart that her lover was 
ready to accept whatever the “ major force” required him todo. He 
was such a bright, airy being, and so fond of the sunbeams of life, that 
he could not entertain such disagreeable thoughts as inconvenience, 
trial, or even suspense. 

So in a day or two he came for a farewell interview, announcing 
that he had to start that evening. He suffered very much on the road, 
and “preyed on his heart in the railway,” as he took care to write 
to his Josephine; but in a fortnight he was singing his little song 
for a most charming family in the South, the still more charming young 
ladies of which family were affected by the musical sorrows intoned so 
plaintively. Poor Josephine’s heart became like a cell, very dark and 
cold, where lights and fire had been put out, and for a good month 
had but a cheerless, comfortless time. She had pride, however, and 
self-control, and did not allow the trial to weigh upon her. Had not 
her “lover”—for he might still be thus styled officially—pledged his 
word, faith, vows and the rest of it? His delay might be long, as 
tedious as those straight, dusty roads, whose end might seem to be 
always drawing near and yet in reality remain far off. With her a 
pledge or promise was the same as something actually existing, as a 
house or a tree. She was therefore not disquieted. 

Madam Jacquet, who occasionally could afford to mean well, where 
there was no inconvenience to herself, affected a coarse graciousness 
that was more offensive than ungraciousness, and took an early oppor- 
tunity of meeting her, when she spoke plainly, as she called it, to the 
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mother and daughter Lezack, telling them, now that it was all over, 
‘it really seemed Preposterous.” But that she knew they meant well. 
Young people would be young people, and all that. 

Josephine, stung by this tone, faltered out a defiant “And why, 
madam ?” 

“Why?” repeated the lady, all but squaring her arms @ Z’Angot. 
“Why? Because—because—it is unsuitable. How childish you are. 
Charles is intended to make a great match—a very great one. That’s 
why, Miss Lezack. It won’t do, and there’s an end of it.” Then 
making metaphorical allusion to the amount of fish left in the sea, after 
any amount of catching, she graciously announced that if she could 
help to get her a good husband, she might depend on her. 

We may imagine the scorn with which this gracious offer was flung 
back. The young girl astounded her mother as well as the visitor with 
the contempt with which she turned away from her. The coarse, and 
“newly enriched” lady grew very red, and would have been glad to retort 
with some of the personalities belonging to an older era and usually kept 
for her servants and husband; but she was content to retreat instead, 
vowing afterwards to her friends, “those low Lezacks ought to be 


kept in their place.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was shortly after this little crisis that I made acquaintance with 
Josephine. She was in her early stage of heroineship, and the sense 
of her responsibilities, and her high courageous bearing, as she 
walked the little stage of Versailles, with all the opera glasses (at least 
those of the pit) full upon her, made her a very interesting young 
creature in my eyes. I learned her whole story before I had been 
a few hours in the place—had the fickle lover sketched in full for me 
from the most opposite points of view. With some gossips he was 
brave, noble, faithful, true, had “ sacrificed” himself: an ingenious view. 
To others he was a volatile and perfidious creature, vain, empty, who 
had trifled with the poor girl. 

It must be said, however, that he wrote with regularity and with an 
abundance that was as regular. This arrival was as it were registered 
with me, not so much by the proud, official announcement, “ another 
letter from Charles, sir!” as by Josephine’s tell-tale eyes, that danced 
with a roguish exultation, and her no less confiding mouth. At times 
these documents were pronounced to be exquisitely dramatic, so full or 
happy sketches, touching off this person and that with genuine comic 
vis. I was privileged to hear some extracts ; the fair recipient blushing 
beside us, as the passage was read. 

All this might be the corner of a little pastoral piece, a simple love 
that had grown up in the innocent bowers and gardens of Versailles— 
the two parted by that “force major,” and the swain despatched to a 
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distance specially to unlearn his love, tranquilly to await better times 
when the obstacles would be removed. 

Meanwhile the canvas behind had been gradually filling, the figures 
grew more and more familiar, and I came to know and take interest in 
every one in the piece and in the place. It was as precise and 
punctilious about offices and degrees, as a little German Court. We 
had our Prefect and Sub-Prefect, and our Mayor and his two comically 
named adjoints, or coadjutors, the bishop, the commander of the soldiers, 
the Government doctor, the head of the police, the town major. In 
short, as all these personages could wear some sort of uniform, and 
were glad to do so, it is astonishing what a hierarchical display could be 
made on gala days, and what an importance it lent to our settlement. 
The Prefect was, of course, the grand centre of all, and, indeed, 
it may be said that in no country in the world is there a more 
satisfactory post, or one that returns to its lucky possessor such profit 
in the shape of absolute power, honours, homage, in proportion to the 
modest emoluments. -The /Prefetess is, perhaps, even more to be 
envied by her sex, as she has none of the trouble and enjoys all the 
prestige. Unhappily it is precarious; a change of rulers “dislodges ” 
him, that is the correct phrase, in a breath; though in the Bona- 
parte days everything gave signs of a long term. At least people 
seemed to think of it as a worldling might of death—an awkward 
interruption that might affect others, but not himself. 

The Prefecture was a handsome palace in the Reservoir Street, where 
receptions were given periodically, and where all Versaillists “ of a cer- 
tain you know what,” enjoyed the entry. There was always a flutter and 
bustle going on ; the fluttering and bustling being in the direction of 
Paris and the Court, to which all eyes were turned and all hands 
stretched. There were such wonderful things heard of as doing and 
actually done, such good things obtained every week by obscure persons 
through the agency of ladies and others, that it seemed like a lottery 
into which every one might put his fingers and have a prize. These 
were indeed feverish days, and this brings me toa feverish evening in 
June, 1870, when a reception was held at the Prefecture. 

I had returned from London that day and, being acquainted with the 
Prefect, who was a courteous gentleman, went off shortly after my arrival 
to pay my respect. I recollected later that the great stairs were more 
crowded, and that there were more carriages than usual in the street. 
There were the uniforms, only more of them, and an extra amount of 
the usual shaving by machinery and white stocks that seemed cut out 
of Bristol board. There was a buzz of conversation, and very 
many groups engaged in talking eagerly. I was, however, little taken 
with what British colonials rather insolently styled the “eternal 
chatter” of the French; but found something more attractive in one 
of the characters of the piece—it being Josephine’s debit at the Pre- 
fecture, indeed, it being her first appearance on any boards of that 
kind. She looked charming. A certain shyness and wonder at the 
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gaiety of the scene, added not a little to this charm: though I could 
not, however, go all the way with an impulsive amateur, whom I over- 
heard pronouncing her “adorable.” I was offering some congratulations, 
that may have verged on compliment, for she was literally a daughter of 
the house, when a sound of rustling or crackling was heard, as a seaman 
would say, “on the starboard bow,” and the big Jacquet Liner was 
drifted alongside by the press of the drawing-room billows and breakers. 
Madam was really resplendent for the occasion in one of those half 
savage dresses, which were then in fashion, and no doubt after a sketch 
by the great man milliner himself—one of those wild combinations 
of colours which the taste of the Empire had ingeniously extracted 
from gas refuse. In such chemistry a cynic might see something 
appropriate. She was on the arm of the Sub-Prefect, while Jacquet, who 
for once had been allowed to attend her, followed behind, meek 
but uncomfortable. For his dress suit and Bristol board neckcloth 
straightened him almost as much as they would have done the King 
of Akimfoo. 

On meeting with them, Josephine’s shyness abandoned her: the 
colour came to her cheeks. She drew herself up. The great lady gave 
her a patronizing greeting, which she extended to me, a recent acquain- 
tance, “You here!” she said to Josephine, affecting surprize ; “ Now 
did I not prophesy right? I told you this little foolish business would 
soon be forgotten.” 

“Madam,” said Josephine, practically, “I have given you no 
reason to say so.” 

The great lady of Versailles laughed. 

“T really fear that he is no better than the rest. He has made quite 
a success down there. His letters are full of the amusements, balls, 
parties—he’s not studying much. Ah, I see,” she added with sudden 
eagerness, “they must have got some news at last. What is it? Tell 
me !” she said, stopping some eager talkers who were hurrying by. 

“Don’t you see, madam,” answered one, “the Prefect has got a 
despatch from Paris? Wonderful news!” 

“Oh, then, they have declared war! Bravo the Emperor!” said a 
great local lady, clapping her hands. 

“Yes, yes,” said a grey and spectacled old fox, who was going by. 
‘It is quite true, ma’am ; we shall be in Berlin in a month.” 

The buzz and chatter seemed to be rising and rising again. Some 
most enjoyable joke was surely being repeated, and every one was 
laughing most heartily. The Prefect, with that air of theatrical conse- 
quence which all official Frenchmen assume, was smiling also, as he 
held the open paper before him, showed it, criticized it. Amid the 
hum, the sounds “ Berlin ;” “our armies ;” “army of the Rhine,” &c., 
were to be heard again and again. The Prefect was laughing heartily, 
his head nodding dackwards. Some one had said—lI think it was Madam 
Jacquet—that he was thinking of promotion already. But he certainly 
would be called to administer a Prussian province. ‘And then,” she 
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added, “I will positively ask you to do something for Charles! I am 
quite serious. You will want some clever young men to give our good 
Germans the first taste of the Code.” 

The Prefect laughed again, and enjoyed the thing for a moment; 
then it occurred to him that he had his own three sons to provide for, 
and she had suggested a way. He must write to one of the Marshals 
at Court before he went to bed, or the other Cormorants would have 
secured promises. 

In another quarter I found Jacquet (who had made many journeys 
to the Buffet), much excited and explaining how 4e would treat these 
Germans—“ Just drive them into Berlin, sir, with the butts of our 
muskets at their backs.” It was pleasant to note the vehemence of 
gesture as well as of voice with which our friend Jacquet uttered this 
sentiment, and the favour with which it was greeted. His ordinarily 
good-natured features became contracted with the fury of battle, and 
his voice hoarse, while with gesture he gave a dramatic idea of the 
way in which this contemptuous treatment was to be carried out. 
But indeed all through the room some one was lecturing as it were 
on the same subject and showing how he would treat these infatuated 
Prussians. 

So the night passed over. I recall the lights and flowers—the 
universal hilarity and excitement—the compliments to the officers, who 
accepted them complacently, promising not to fall in love with the 
blonde maidens of Berlin, and engaging to bring back many a present 
from the shops “Under-the-Tiles.” The idea of the “huge joke” was 
kept up to the end of the night. No one, save half-a-dozen, including 
the bishop, looked grave. Let me add that Josephine also was 
thoughtful. Perhaps she associated her young hero with the perils of 
war; how it was not very clear, but love pierces behind the ranges of 


events. 
“You are not enjoying yourself,” I said, ‘‘ Miss Josephine ; what are 


you thinking of?” 

“But is not war a terrible thing,” she answered; “ battles, and 
thousands killed and wounded? Surely there was the Crimea and 
Mexico, even. Surely they must recollect that.” 

“Well, you see, hey say it will be only a party of pleasure to Berlin.” 

The reception was breaking up. The Prefect was coming along, 


again laughing, with Madam Jacquet. 
“Mind,” said that lady of business, “I have your promise for 


Charles.” 

Again the Prefect thought complacently that as soon as he had got 
rid of his guests he would go to his cabinet and write to that Countess 
at the Court. 

They were all coming down the broad stairs now. Still unbounded 
laughter and enjoyment. Those poor infatuated foes were hurrying to 
destruction. Amid the exhilarated good nights that were being inter- 
changed as cloaks and wrappings were sought, and carriages called, I 
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caught the sound of Jacquet’s voice, still insisting on the process by 
which the herd of “ Prussians ”—we had not yet learned to hear of 
Germans—were to be hunted back to their capital, namely, ‘‘ with the 
butt end of our muskets at the small of their backs.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Sucu was Versailles when the war broke out. Not to be unjust towards 
the people among whom I lived, I must say this eagerness “for going 
to Berlin,” was not so much the result of hostility to their foes, as of a 
certain cupidity, and a Micawber-like trust, that much was to “turn 
up.” I was astonished to find that everybody of every degree in the 
place had this idea, and that the Prussians were to furnish a vast 
amount of “ good things;” posts fat and snug—contributions—contracts 
—subsidies—and what not. Many of our Versaillists were often on the 
road to Paris, seeking the particular “ Mr. Minister” they had interest 
with ; or the more particular lady at Court, dressed out by Mr. Worth, 
and who had the minister’s ear. But minister and lady had each, in 
vulgar phrase, other fish to fry ; so much indeed that they were at their 
wits’ end for fire and frying pans. The eminent Worth was, alas! 
discharging his hands from want of custom. In short, Sarlouis, Wissem- 
berg, Worth, Spicheren, Gravelotte, had been, or were being, fought, 
and our friends were beginning to rub their eyes and stare and gasp, 
half in wonder, half in anger. Nevertheless my friend Jacquet came in 
as usual, thumped the table, declaimed hoarsely, and defiantly showed 
again and again how the battles just alluded to might have been won, 
had not “imbeciles” directed them. Up to Spicheren he had often 
repeated his contemptuous receipt for dealing with them, viz., those 
“butt ends of our muskets in their backs.” But after these latter 
disastrous days, he made no farther allusion. The air began to thicken, 
the clouds to gather, and settled depression and anxiety to reign in the 
town. There were fathers and sons and husbands missing in these 
battles, and there were other fathers and sons, the news of whose fate 
might arrive with every post. When the “‘enemy were on the soil of 
France ”—what a people for crystallizing nothings into heroic phrases— 
“* Liberation of territory,” and the like !—then our townsfolk broke into 
a panic, and saw that something must be done. 

As in other French towns, there was a number of sturdy Radicals 
who gave a deal of trouble to the Prefect, or rather the latter gave 
himself all the trouble. These gentlemen had their “circle,” and had 
always, even under the reign of Attorney-General Pinard, never been 
kept in much subjection; but during these last agonies of the Empire 
they had raised their heads even haughtily, and were asking everywhere 
“‘was this where the precious Empire had landed them?” Among 
these was Rameau, a worthy man, who later was to show himself a true 
and faithful citizen, and who, when mayor, endured the humiliation of 
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a daily intercourse with the Germans, and showed more true courage 
than even the brave men that met them in the field. I must do these 
Radicals this justice, though they dd talk pretty vehemently. But, as 
we have seen, everybody, did that. 

Long before the catastrophe came, the luckless Emperor was given 
up to an openly expressed contempt, degradation, and deposition, which 
even the Prefect could only mildly deprecate. Josephine, however, 
stood gallantly by his colours, and by the Empress, whom she believed 
in as being a saint-like lady, and an ardent champion of the Pope and 
Church. She was ever defending the Empress and her husband warmly 
and with flashing eyes. It was cruel to be attacking people that were 
“down.” Not that she believed they were down, and if we only waited 
a little we should see “all come right again”—thus unconsciously 
repeating those almost pathetic words which the unfortunate monarch 
sent back to Paris by way of comfort. 

As I said, when “the sacred soil was once profaned,” it was time to» 
think of doing something. Accordingly, all our population flung them- 
selves, with a feeling almost of enjoyment, into the duty of preparation. 
It was amusing to see how these precautions, which were of a rather 
theatrical kind, seemed to be accepted by the crowd, as equal to an 
actual repulse of the enemy. We had committees, advice, speechings,. 
enrollings, dresses, and buying of revolvers. Our friend Jacquet distin- 
guished himself in all these directions—attending committees, speeching 
by the hour, flourishing his new revolver, and ordering a mobile’s or 
Franc-Tireur’s suit. He insisted again and again on one wholesale plan,. 
which was to cut down every tree within range of the town, break down 
every bridge, and dig a trench across every road! He was emphatic 
as to the trees; every man was to take his axe, hew and hew again,. 
and thus deserve well of his country. We were deafened with precepts 
of this kind from the amateur engineers; and at the circle or club, 
Jacquet, his axe and his trees, became a nuisance. 

The Prefect and the Colonel of regulars, who was then in garrison,. 
had to listen with deference to these sapient defenders who came either 
privately or in personal deputations, and spoke for half an hour on the 
subject—the Prefect assuring them that their valuable suggestions 
should be laid before the Government, and the officer seeming to convey 
that these were new lights which had never struck him before, and for 
which he was grateful. 

The most curious change during these days of flutter and capture 
was in the arrogant Madam Jacquet. This lady’s prostration was in 
proportion to her former assumption. Something like agony was in her 
face, for she felt that the tawdry grandeur of the Court had all blackened 
like the Dutch metal they use on scenes, and that the sickly perfumes. 
which seemed to issue all day and night from an imperial Vapouriser, 
had changed in mephitic vapours. Indeed all the Imperialists had very 
much the air of frightened masqueraders, when the theatre has taken 
fire towards break of day. There they were, “scurrying away,” in a 
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panic, in their paint, and powder, and gaudy clothes, and had now to 
face the rude shocks of life. 

Our Versaillists’, in addition to the tree cutting, &c., had clamoured 
loudly for the formation of free and local amateur corps who were to 
wear picturesque uniforms. All youths connected with the town it 
was insisted should be enrolled, and some troublesome folk were 
beginning to ask where was young Charles Jacquet, and was he flirting 
and singing his little songs to the ladies in a secure part, while every 
one here was getting ready to defend “the sacred soil?” Was there 
not a touching song of his regarding a dying soldier with just strength 
enough to pull out the picture of his mistress and gasp, “ My heart to 
thee, my soul to heaven!” And this he had now a splendid oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting in more concrete and less musical shape. The 
rumours and sarcastic remarks grew rather loud. 

But nothing would move the lady. Whether it was affection for 
her only son, or anxiety for his interests, which may have been in 
peril at this crisis, she vehemently maintained that “‘he was doing his 
duty to France” far better down there, for the present, at least, and 
that when the call came he would be found at his post. Josephine, 
however, was wounded by these comments, which reached her ear every 
day, and she readily guessed that it was not her lover that was in fault 
so much as some cunning intrigue on the part of his haughty mother. 

Thus in our little town were we engaged, ordering uniforms and 
pretty firearms, every one having a revo/vaire for the Prussians ; watching 
for telegrams ; marking maps with pins at the cafés ; and _gesticulating 
at corners. In vain did the presentiment force itself on more sober 
observers that “the game was up;” that defeat was to follow defeat 
until final collapse came. It was amazing to see how the public mind 
would have it that these reverses were but the precursors of victory, and 
merely part of that process of the proverb, “drawing back to have a 
better jump.” Then I saw clearly, that not logic merely, but the 
evidence of the senses, was simply useless, where the feelings are 
engaged. There was something pathetic in the way that every eye was 
strained, searching the mists for the mysterious Macmahon who was 
“to join hands” with Bazaine, and this expectation was all fed and 
inflamed by the mendacious telegrams and oracular boasts of the 
governing adventurers, who still ruled at Paris. One day in Paris, I 
waited at the Assembly, and saw the deputies and members of the 
Government driving up in cabs and carriages, a great crowd waiting to 
see. There was a strange air of dejection and helplessness about these 
tribunes as they were set down from their vehicles. Almost at the same 
moment a regiment passed by on its way to the station, straggling, 
dejected, and with lowering brows, hurrying to the slaughter. 

Thus living in a sort of ghostly nightmare, and waiting with desperate 
hope for news to come, the disastrous day of September came round, 
when the tidings of the awful and stunning catastrophe at Sedan 
became known. 














The Eutychian Controversy in tts relation to 
some modern Disputes. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
I COME now to the question of the Pope’s Infallibility, the 
solemn definition of which has brought such glory, and with it so 
much affliction, upon the Vicar of Christ. And this subject is not 
by any means so unconnected with what I have been saying 
as at first sight may appear: for surely it is a significant 
circumstance that the same Pontiff who has honoured the Queen 
of Heaven by getting the entire Church to make an act of 
faith in her Immaculate Conception, should be the same who 
has promulgated the definition of Papal Infallibility, and under 
whose fostering care, devotion to the Sacred Heart has spread 
and fructified. It is significant that the Pontificate in which 
the most glorious of all Mary’s high prerogatives was vindicated, 
should be the same in which the authority and prerogatives 
of the Roman See were exhibited and maintained in their 
plenitude and full development, and which is favoured beyond 
all others by the blessing of the Sacred Heart—by having Him, 
“Who is called faithful and true,” come to the rescue of His 
people. The reign of Pius will be memorable for the fierceness 
of the combat between the Church and the world ; and not less 
so for the glorious victories gained through the favour of the 
Sacred Heart. 

In examining the Eutychian controversy and drawing from 
it one argument in favour of the Pope’s Infallibility, it must 
above all things be borne in mind, that at the time of which 
we speak this Infallibility had not been defined; and men 
might have been expected, if they did not hold it, not only to 
reject it, but also to speak and act on the contrary belief. This 
fact is perhaps the strongest point in my argument ; for, 
notwithstanding this freedom of opinion, in the midst of the 
most violent controversies and opposing pretensions, every one 
seems to have looked to the Pope as the final judge and 
mediator in all disputes; and it never apparently occurs to any 
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one to question or repudiate this instinctive submission, if I 
may so call it, to the See of Rome. Outwardly men quarreled 
and disputed, but underneath all this it must, I think, be evident 
to every unprejudiced observer, that there was this unhesitating 
belief in the teaching of the Pope bearing every thing, like an 
under-current, to the one common goal. A large river flowing 
through the plain bears all things to the ocean. On its surface 
may appear many eddies and back currents; and to a careless 
spectator gazing on it for an instant, it might even seem as if 
parts of it were flowing in a direction contrary to the rest. 
But let him stand on the bank and watch attentively, and he 
must soon perceive there is an irresistible current bearing all 
things in the same direction: and even the apparent exceptions, 
when some curve in the course of the stream, or the mere 
force of the wind, drives some wavelets back for a moment, 
only prove the fact more clearly, as all finally yield to the 
force of the tide and are borne on to join the great sea which 
lies beyond. 

And now what are the facts upon which these statements 
rest? In the first place we have seen the conduct of Eutyches 
himself when he was first condemned by the Synod of Con- 
stantinople. Instinctively, and, as it were, of course he appealed 
to Rome. Why should he do so, if he did not think that 
St. Leo had power to reverse the decision of his judges, and 
decide upon the question of faith which was under dis- 
cussion? It is true that Eutyches afterwards applied to the 
Emperor; but this was only according to the course of all 
heretics, who when they receive no countenance for their 
opinions from the only authority which is competent to judge, 
invariably endeavour to secure the assistance of the secular 
arm. But even the procedure of the Emperor affords a further 
proof of our view; for when contemplating the holding of a 
general council for the purpose of exculpating Eutyches, we 
find that one of his first acts was to ask the permission, or, 
at all events, the consent of the Pope. His after conduct, indeed, 
shows that he was determined to procure the acquittal of 
Eutyches under any circumstances; but this only strengthens 
our case; for it is surely worthy of note, that while holding 
such a determination, he thought it expedient to secure the 
concurrence of the very Pontiff who had already shown his 
ideas of Eutyches and his doctrines. If any one should object 
that Leo seems to have waived his claims to supremacy by 
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the fact that the Council was held, contrary to his desire, at 
Ephesus, I need only remind him of the grave evils that were 
likely to arise from an open rupture with the Emperor, and the 
prudence which was necessary in dealing with a heresy which 
was likely to be sustained by the whole power of the Eastern 
Empire. In agreeing to have the meeting take place at 
Ephesus, the Pope evidently expected that things would be 
permitted to follow the ordinary course; and that by a free 
discussion of the points at issue, the controversy might be 
quietly arranged. If the result was otherwise, it was no fault 
of his. 

And in reality, though the result was so contrary to his 
expectations, all the proceedings and circumstances connected 
with it, sufficiently attest the prevailing sentiments regarding 
the extent of the Pope’s authority. In the first place we find 
St. Leo sending a letter to the Council which he evidently 
intended for, and which was in reality nothing less than, a 
decision on the whole question at issue, and a direction to the 
assembled bishops fas to the manner in which they were to 
adjudicate upon it. And how do the prelates receive this 
exercise of jurisdiction by a “foreign prince?” Do they stand 
up as one man and repudiate the pretensions of the Bishop of 
Rome? One would surely imagine that bishops, many of whom 
were assembled expressly for the purpose of acquitting Eutyches, 
would be only too anxious for such an opportunity of showing 
their independence, and denying the right of Leo to influence 
their deliberations. But mark what actually took place. Not 
daring openly to set Leo at defiance, and this, be it remembered, 
though conscious of having the whole civil power at his back, 
Dioscoros ordered that the “Pope’s letter should be received 
by the Council. It is true he prevented by various subterfuges 
the reading of it; but this only proves how keenly he felt 
the irremediable damage any dogmatic decision from such a 
quarter would inflict upon the cause of his protegé. But we 
must now leave the “Latrocinium Ephesinum ;” noting, how- 
ever, that in the events which concluded it, nothing can be 
more significant than the conduct of both parties in the 
contest. When Flavian is condemned, to whom does he 
appeal? And on the other hand, when the representatives 
of the Pope refused to acknowledge his deposition, what 
efforts do not Dioscoros and his party exert to make them 
alter their determination—not hesitatating even to use force to 
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break down their opposition? Surely no comment is necessary 
on their proceedings. 

We come now to the Council of Chalcedon, in which the 
prevalent submission to the teaching of the Pope is again clearly 
manifested, as can be shown in few words. In the first place, 
though the idea of holding the Council seems to have originated 
with the Emperor, still that it was convoked by the permission 
and authority of the Pope is evident not only from the Emperor’s 
letter to Leo, and the latter’s reply, but also from the very first 
act of the Council itself, when it ordered Dioscoros to be treated 
as an accused person, because he dared to hold a Synod without 
the authority of the Pope—“Which is never lawful, and was never 
before done.” In the next place, Leo through his representa- 
tives presided over the Synod; which we know also from the 
letters of the Pope and the acts of the Council. Finally, the 
famous dogmatic letter of St. Leo was not only accepted and 
read, but was evidently received as the groundwork of the 
definitions which were to be promulgated. “This is the Faith 
of the Apostles: Peter has spoken through Leo!” cried out 
the assembled bishops. And when a profession of faith 
had been agreed upon, and the Papal Legates wished to add 
certain words of this letter, though some of the Fathers for a 
time resisted because they considered it inexpedient to change 
the formula already approved, yet they took care to declare 
that, “they believed the teaching of Leo, and that whoever 
contradicted him were Eutychians.” Again, when the represen- 
tatives of the Emperor wished to have the doctrine of the Pope’s 
letter more rigorously examined, Paschasinus and the other 
legates would not hear of it, and were sustained in their refusal 
by the unanimous approval of the Council. What can be clearer 
than all this? Nor do I forget that certain bishops through 
their insufficient acquaintance with the Latin language, mis- 
understood some portions of the letter, and raised doubts about 
their orthodoxy. This only serves to bring into stronger light 
the sentiments of other bishops, for they at once endeavoured 
to remove their doubts: though in consideration of the cause 
from which the mistake arose, they allowed five days to the 
objecting bishops to make themselves better informed of the 
Pope’s meaning. But in truth, as I have already said, the strength 
of our case lies not so much in the fact that no one opposed 
the teaching of the Pope, as in this, that while there was yet no 
definition of Papal Infallibility, the great majority of the bishops 
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acted as if it were a thing to be taken for granted. If I have 
shown this to be so, I have performed all I intended by this 
line of argument. And if my words should lead any opponent 
to inquire further into this matter, he will find that the argument 
is in fact much stronger than I have put it; for in order 
not to protract this essay to too great length, I have avoided 
quoting the decisive words of Leo’s letter, the equally decisive 
language of the Council in condemning Dioscoros, the fact that 
Leo confirmed some of the acts of the Council while he rejected 
others, and many other circumstances which strengthen our 
position. 

It only remains now to notice some of the objections which 
have been raised : and for sake of clearness I shall divide them 
into two classes, namely, those which are opposed to my 
particular argument, and those which directly attack the doctrine 
itself of Infallibility and the consequences it is said it leads 
to. Asan instance of the former, the case of Theodoretus of 
Cyrus is advanced as fatal to our view. Theodoretus, who 
was Bishop of Cyrus, was a friend and favourer of Nestorius. 
For this he was condemned and excommunicated by the 
“Latrocinium Ephesinum.” But appealing to Rome and giving 
satisfactory assurances of his faith, he was received and 
absolved by St. Leo. Notwithstanding this, when he appeared 
in the Council of Chalcedon, some bishops who still suspected 
his orthodoxy, objected to his being allowed to take his place 
among the Fathers until he had publicly made a profession 
of faith and condemned Nestorianism. And accordingly in 
obedience to the urgent demands of the bishops, he was 
compelled to make a public statement of his opinions. How 
can this be reconciled with the theory that the majority of 
the bishops believed in Leo’s infallibility? Even if we admit 
that a majority of the bishops, and not a very small section 
of them, raised these clamours against Theodoretus, still this 
objection can occasion no difficulty, for it is in reality altogether 
extra rem. No Catholic claims Infallibity for the Pope when 
acting as an individual bishop or private doctor of the Church: 
we say he is infallible only when teaching the entire Church 
on questions relating to faith and morals. And surely in 
absolving Theodoretus from a fault he had committed, no one 
would say he was thus teaching er cathedrd. He was merely 
doing what any ordinary priest properly delegated might 
do and is doing every day. Other objections of this kind 
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there are; but they need not detain us longer. But there is 
one objection to which it is advisable to refer more particularly, 
because it might be urged by one who admitted the teach- 
ing of the Church on Papal Infallibility, but yet would reject 
the argument I have advanced in its favour. The objection 
is that in all the Eutychian controversy nothing more can be 
inferred from the conduct of the bishops than that they 
admitted the Pope’s supremacy in dignity and jurisdiction, 
but that this is far from proving that they recognized his 
infallibility. Now if any one should candidly examine the 
matter, and should so decide, of course there is nothing more 
to be said; no proof drawn from tradition, such as this is, 
can be so strong as to preclude the possibility of discussion ; nor 
is this one of those proofs on which Catholics rely most. The 
arguments which have most weight for the Catholic are the 
clear words of Holy Scripture, and the unbroken and uni- 
versal tradition of the Church as defined and promulgated by 
the decrees of an Ecumenical Council. 

But, as I hinted in the beginning, many Protestants honestly 
imagine that if they could bring to light the teaching of the 
early Church, all what they characterize as the superstitions 
and abominations of Popery would be speedily driven back 
to their primeval darkness. If I have given such well-meaning 
people reason to doubt the consequences which would be likely 
to flow from such an access of light from the early time; if 
indeed I have gone a good way to prove that these conse- 
quences might be the exact contrary to their expectations, 
I have done all I intended by this line of argument. And 
in reality if it be admitted, as I think it cannot be denied 
that this history of Eutychianism proves the bishops of the 
fifth century to have entertained rather “Ultramontane” 
notions regarding this same supremacy of the Pope, the cause 
of truth will not be served less than if it proved his infallibility. 
For in the first place Protestants generally speaking either deny 
the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff altogether, or they concede 
a mere “ precedence in dignity;” and in the next place, though 
the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope are by no means 
convertible terms, still I think they are inseparable qualities, 
and I cannot understand, though it has been done, how any 
one who admitted the supremacy of the Sovereign Pontiff in 
a Catholic sense, could still deny his infallibility. For what 
do we mean by this supremacy? We mean among other things 
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that the Pope alone has the right and power to appoint bishops, 
that he alone has authority to call a general Council and preside 
over it, and that without his approval and signature none of 
its decrees would be binding. Take, therefore, for instance, 
a Pope possessed of this extensive power, but yet who, through 
not being infallible, would endeavour to introduce some heresy 
into the Church. What is to prevent him filling every See 
that becomes vacant by some creature of his own party? If 
called upon to convene a Council to arrange matters he can 
refuse ; and if the orthodox bishops meet without his consent, 
all their decrees and definitions will be only waste paper. 
What remedy would there be left for those who still clung 
to the teaching of the Apostles? Surely this would be a 
strange predicament for an infallible Church. Nor can it be 
said that God would take such a Pope from life before he 
could cause such grave evils; for surely the admission that 
he would die before he could lead the Church astray in faith 
or morals, amounts to little less than a recognition of his 
infallibility. No doubt it might still be urged that the great 
majority of the bishops and people might remain faithful, 
notwithstanding the heresy of a Pope or the fact of his not 
permitting the convocation of a General Council. But what 
a spectacle would that church be whose visible head was 
separated from it! The mere statement of the matter is its 
confutation. Nor would I dwell so long on this subject except 
for the reason I have already given; and that is, that if the 
history of the Eutychian controversy does not prove the 
Infallibility of the Pope directly, as I have endeavoured to 
show it does, it at all events establishes his supremacy, and there- 
fore proves my thesis indirectly. 

The objections raised under the second head I have men- 
tioned are so numerous that it would be obviously impossible 
to notice them all in an article like the present ; and as most 
of them arise from confounding infallibility with impeccability 
and therefore can be answered by keeping that distinction 
clearly in mind, I would not allude to the matter at all, were 
it not for the charges which have recently been made against 
the Church in connection with the definition of Papal Infal- 
libility, and indeed with all the definitions made during the 
reign of Pius the Ninth. These charges are many and serious, 
and, considering the source from which they come, they have 
naturally produced a great stir in both the political and 
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religious literature of the time: and therefore the challenge 
which they contained has been promptly taken up by those 
to whom duty and ability gave a title to speak. But as some 
of those charges are so fitly answered by what I have been 
saying, and as even the humblest contribution to the cause of 
truth is not without its value, I may well be excused from 
presumption in alluding to them here. Those of which I 
speak may be reduced to five heads. It has been asserted 
that in passing the Vatican Decrees, and especially the decree 
of Papal Infallibility, the Catholic Church (1) rejects ancient 
history ; (2) abandons her proud boast of being semper cadem ; 
(3) substitutes for it a policy of violence and change ; (4) obliges 
every sincere believer in her teaching to forfeit his mental and 
moral freedom; (5) compels him to place his civil duty and 
allegiance at the mercy of another. Taking each of them 
in turn, we may ask in the first place, whether judging by the 
specimen we have now examined, the Church has reason to 
fear the study of ancient history? I have here given one 
chapter from ancient history, and if any candid opponent has 
accompanied me thus far in the study of it, and does not yet 
admit the lessons I have drawn from it, I confidently tell him 
that the defect must be attributed to me and my inability 
to treat the subject, and not by any means to the want of 
materials to work with ; and I therefore advise him to examine 
the matter for himself. And as it is with this chapter so it 
is with every other: in so far as history is real and trustworthy, 
and not the product of bigotry and hatred, the Catholic Church, 
instead of rejecting it, adopts it and points to it in proof of 
the unchangeableness and Afostolicity of her teaching. Else, 
why has it been made such a taunt against the Church by other 
opponents, that she places too much reliance upon arguments 
drawn from ¢radition ? 

And this, therefore, is also our answer to the second assertion 
that the Church has given up her claims to be considered semper 
cadem. We have gone back to the first centuries of the Christian 
Era, when all admit the Church was pure and Apostolic in her 
teaching; and we have seen a Bishop of Rome requested to 
permit the holding of General Councils; we have seen the 
presidency of such yielded to him as a matter of course; we 
have seen him direct their deliberations, reject or confirm their 
decisions, just as it seemed good to himself, and altogether 
acting in the most “arbitrary” fashion—in such a fashion, in a 
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word, as one would naturally look for from the Head of that 
Church which has lately published the Vatican Decrees ; and 
yet, strange to say, among all those bishops of that early time, 
not one “Old Catholic” was found who would protest against 
these “aggressions of the Papacy!” “But surely,” it will be 
urged here, “it cannot be denied that there is a change in faith: 
up to a few days ago a man might conscientiously deny the 
Pope’s Infallibility, but he cannot do so now. Is this not a 
change?” The objection is so trivial that it scarcely deserves 
notice; but as I have seen it made by one who claimed 
to be a Catholic, it is better not to pass it over. 

The difficulty arises from not understanding the difference 
between what is de fide Divina and what is de fide Catholica. 
All the revelations which God has made are de fide Divina ; 
that is to say, they must be believed, because God, Who 
is Infinite Truth, has taught them—they must be believed 
explicitly or implicitly; explicitly, if we know them, from 
the proper authority, to be revealed; implicitly, if we do 
not so know them. Now all these revelations form the deposit 
of faith which has been intrusted to the guardianship of the 
Church, and which she is commanded to teach and expound to 
the people according as their salvation may require. But as it 
is not necessary in order to be saved that each individual should 
believe explicitly every single dogma contained in this body of 
revelation, the Church is not bound to teach them all to each 
person: they are a/ways in her keeping, and she at all times 
teaches every single one of them; but unless any particular 
dogma is called in question, and thereby great injury is likely to 
accrue, or great good is likely to be prevented, the Church does 
not feel called upon to announce formally and decisively that it 
is a revealed doctrine, that it forms part of the deposit of faith 
which has been given to her, and that any one who denies it 
rejects the teaching of God and makes shipwreck of his salva- 
tion; but when she makes such a formal announcement of it, 
it can no longer be debated. It now becomes de fide Catholica: 
the Church has placed her seal upon it, and marked it as of 
Divine origin, and he who will not listen to her must be looked 
upon as “the heathen and the publican.” Now the largest and 
most essential portion of Divine revelation has been thus 
marked by the Church—has been made de fide Catholica; the 
remaining portion each person is at liberty to examine, and 
form an opinion for himself as to whether or not it is revealed ; 
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but even though in the course of his inquiries he may see 
reason to deny the Divine origin of any dogma contained in it, 
he must always, inasmuch as he knows himself to be fallible, be 
prepared to yield up his opinion whenever the proper authority 
tells him he has come to a wrong decision. Here, then, is the 
difference between faith and opinion ; all the revelations of God 
we believe by Divine faith ; some of those revelations we know 
to be such, because the Church, which is the oracle of God, has 
so announced, and these we believe de fide Catholica ; other reve- 
lations we do zot know to be such, but nevertheless, even though 
we may form the ofinion that they are not revealed, we yet 
believe them implicitly, inasmuch as we accept de fide Divina 
everything which God has taught ; and hence, when the Church 
tells us our opinion is false, we at once bow to her authority— 
our opinion is changed, but our faith remains the same. 

The application of all this to the matter in hand is plain 
enough. And this brings us to the assertion, that in her recent 
decrees the Church has adopted a policy of “violence and 
change.” As this assertion is supported on no other ground 
than that of another assertion, viz—that whereas in all former 
decrees the Church had good reasons for passing them, she had 
no such reasons in the case of the Vatican Decrees. We might 
let the charge pass for what it is worth; but we cannot forbear 
remarking that the Church, which is to “teach all nations,” 
and to endure to the “consummation of the world,” is likely 
to be a better judge of the motives of her own policy 
than any ephemeral “expostulator,” no matter how great his 
ability or how well-meaning his intentions; and without pre- 
suming to explain the designs of God, may we not ask whether 
the spectacle of revolution, infidelity, and materialism which the 
world presents at this time, does not supply a very good reason 
why men’s minds should be fixed upon the one unerring, 
unchanging, and indefectible authority whom God has appointed 
to teach men the only true way of salvation ? 

The fourth charge, that in accepting the decree of Papal 
Infallibility a Catholic “forfeits his mental and moral freedom,” 
is answered by asking, whether a man forfeits his mental and 
moral freedom in accepting the law of God? Since the Catholic 
knows that the words of the Pope teaching er cathedréd are 
guided by the Holy Ghost and must be true, in what sense can 
he be said to forfeit his freedom in obeying them? No doubt 
the Protestant will say that the mistake consists in believing the 
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Pope to be infallible; but the Catholic has good “reasons for 
the faith that is in him;” and if these do not satisfy the 
Protestant, the loss is his own. The same answer suffices to 
dispose of the fifth objection, in so far, at least, as that objection 
is directed against the dogma of Infallibility. Catholics believe 
that the Pope is infallible in deciding all questions of faith and 
morals, and that he is infallible in deciding how far the domain 
of faith and morals extends ; and if, therefore, any civil govern- 
ment should invade this domain, and attempt to compel its 
Catholic subjects to act in opposition to the decisions of him 
whom they believe to be God’s representative, they will of 
course be obliged to obey God rather than man. But here, 
again, of course the old objection crops up: Catholics who are 
prepared to believe the words of the Pope as the teaching of 
God, may see no difficulty in this doctrine of Infallibility, but 
Protestants may be excused for looking at the matter in a very 
different light, and seeing in it a source of danger and disturb- 
ance. But one fact is worth many arguments. The Church 
has now existed for nearly nineteen hundred years ; during all 
that time the majority of Christians believed the Pope to be 
infallible, for we have seen that this is no new doctrine; or if 
our opponents will not admit this, at all events they will allow 
that the infallibility of the whole church was universally accepted 
by Catholics; and notwithstanding this we now confidently 
point to the annals of these nineteen centuries, and we ask 
whether, judging by them, it is the loyal children of the Church, 
or her opponents, who have been most remarkable for obedience 
to the civil authority? For the rest, a challenge against our 
civil obedience comes with a bad grace from the representatives 
of that party which prides itself on its rejection of every 
authority, which it is pleased to consider hostile to liberty. 
Are the revolutionists and communists of Europe “liberals” 
or Catholics ? With this question we may dismiss the charge. 
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WE have lately been setting before our readers a translation 
of some very remarkable chapters, written many years ago by 
the late Comte de Montalembert, on St. Gregory the Seventh 
and his successors, which chapters are extracted from a pos- 
thumous work of the illustrious author of Zhe Monks of the 
West, which is about to be published in France. We feel sure 
that Catholic readers will hardly think that we exaggerate the 
value of these remains, and that they will be struck, in par- 
ticular, with the remarkable identity of their arguments with 
those which have been relied on in this country by the most 
distinguished writers on the Catholic side in answer to Mr. 
Gladstone, especially on the point of the exercise by the Popes 
of what is called their “deposing” power over the rulers of 
Christian nations. M. de Montalembert wrote, certainly, with 
no view to the controversy to be raised so many years after 
his death, by Mr. Gladstone’s miserable explosion of long 
concentrated spleen, and yet it is hardly too much to say 
that the words of the eloquent Frenchman might have been 
found in a pamphlet in 1875 by Cardinal Manning or 
Dr. Newman. 

Every one knows the strong feeling expressed by M. de 
Montalembert, in his last months of pain, sickness, and pros- 
tration, on the subject of what he conceived to be the policy 
which guided the Vatican Council in the matter of the Definition 
of Papal Infallibility,—a definition which he did not live to see. 
It is not our business to sit in judgment upon him, or to esti- 
mate how much of that feeling was due to the very great 
misconceptions under which he laboured, how much to personal 
considerations and long-cherished antipathies, how much, finally, 
to his acknowledged want of precise and deep theology. His 
was a character of all others to be led into impetuous expres- 
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sions, indicating the predominance of feeling in the formation 
of judgment. It might have thought that M. de Montalembert’s 
loyalty to the Church, when she had once spoken, had been so 
conspicuously proved by the circumstances of his earlier career 
as to be above all assault. Moreover, that loyalty had been 
expressed beforehand, in reference to this very question of the 
Vatican Definition, in a manner that no one has ever ventured 
to misinterpret. We think we must already have extracted 
the passage which we are about to quote from Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Life of Montalembert, but there can be no harm in repeating 
it on the present occasion. “We may add,” says the English 
writer, “that the following scene was narrated to us personally 
by an eye-witness, whose perfect trustworthiness is absolutely 
beyond question. We regret much that we are not allowed 
to verify the narrative by the name of the witness, which would 
at once remove all possibility of objection. But this we are 
not permitted to do. After the publication of his letter, and 
very shortly before his death, while all the Catholic world was 
discussing the great question and speculating as to the results 
which must follow, one of his visitors put a direct question to 
Montalembert. ‘If the Infallibility is proclaimed, what will you 
do?’ ‘I will struggle against it as long as I can,’ he said ; 
but when the question was repeated, the sufferer raised himself 
quickly in his chair, with something of his old animation, and 
turned to his questioner. ‘What should I do?’ he said. ‘We 
are always told that the Pope is a father. F% dicn !/—there 
are many fathers who demand our adherence to things very 
far from our inclination and contrary to our ideas. In such 
a case the son struggles while he can—he tries hard to per- 
suade his father—discusses and talks the matter over with 
him; but when all is done, when he sees no possibility of 
succeeding, but receives a distinct refusal, he submits. I shall 
do the same.’ ‘You will submit as far as form goes,’ said the 
visitor. ‘You will submit externally. But how will you recon- 
cile that submission with your ideas and convictions?’ Still 
more distinctly and clearly he replied, ‘I will make no attempt 
to reconcile them. I will simply submit my will as has to be 
done in respect to all the other questions of the faith. I am 
not a theologian: it is not my part to decide on such matters. 
And God does not ask me to understand. He asks me to 
submit my will and intelligence, and I will do so.’ After having 
made this solemn though abrupt confession of faith,” says the 
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witness whom we have quoted, “he added with a smile, ‘it is 
simple enough: there is nothing extraordinary in it.’”? 

Though M. de Montalembert, as he says himself, was no 
theologian, it would hardly be possible to put the obedience of 
faith more clearly than he has done. “God asks me to submit 
my will and intelligence, and I will do so.” It is in the face of 
this well-known profession of faith, that Dr. Dollinger has lately 
had the extreme imprudence, and, we must say it, shabbiness, to 
publish a letter written to. him by M. de Montalembert on the 
eve of the Council—a letter which can hardly have been pub- 
lished for any other purpose than to give pain to the Catholic 
friends of the writer, to throw dirt upon his memory, and 
perhaps to give the false impression to the public that M. de 
Montalembert could possibly have sympathized with that 
rebellion against the Church into which Dr. Dollinger has 
himself fallen. Such an impression would be most injurious 
to the memory of M. de Montalembert, and we cannot wonder 
that his family and friends are full of indignation at this liberty 
taken with a private letter, of which it is known, on the very 
highest living authority on such matters, who had it from the 
lips of the writer himself, that its object was to persuade 
Dr. Déllinger to go to the Council, M. de Montalembert wisely 
fearing that if he remained in isolation “he would go wrong.” 
Dr. Dollinger has disregarded the ordinary courtesies of honour- 
able friendship in giving the letter to the newspapers, and he 
has done his own cause no good whatever by the trick. If 
M. de Montalembert had written fifty such letters, and in 
stronger language, they would indeed pain his friends, but 
they would only enhance the importance of his testimony to 
that simple Catholic duty of submission to definitions of faith 
which Dr. Déllinger has so unfortunately forgotten. The act 
of the Munich professor is ill-natured and cowardly, but nothing 
more. As for M. de Montalembert, if he were now alive, we 
feel sure that he would resent it as such, and that of the letter 
itself he would say as another great man had said of another 
private letter of about the same date surreptitiously published, 
“TI cannot withdraw it, for I never put it forward, so it will 
remain in the columns of newspapers whether I will or not; 
but I withdraw it as far as I can, by declaring that it was 
never meant for the public eye.” ? 


1 Life of Mcntalembert, ii. 397, seq. 
2 Dr. Neuman to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 96. 
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Having said thus much on this new manifestation of that 
miserable spirit of disingenuous pettiness which has characterized 
so many of the publications of the Déllingerite party from 
Janus and Quirinus downwards, we very gladly proceed to give 
insertion, as we have been requested by the representatives of 
M. de Montalembert to do, to the following letter from a 
distinguished Belgian Catholic. It is taken from the Revue 
Generale. The author is M. le Baron de Haulleville. 


The daily papers have copied, during this month, a letter written on 
the 7th of November, 1869, by Count Charles de Montalembert to 
Dr. Dollinger, and published by the latter, in defiance of the most 
ordinary propriety, without the permission of Madame de Montalem- 
bert and her children, or of the executors of the will of the illustrious 
author. 

This is a new product of a school of indiscretion which M. Friedrich 
has made famous since the Vatican Council. I had occasion to see 
Dr. Déllinger at Munich some weeks after the composition of this letter, 
and I had the happiness of shaking hands with M. de Montalembert at 
Paris, three days before his death, besides having had the honour of 
receiving in numerous letters, for twelve years, the expression of his 
private sentiments. I shall be allowed to profit by these circumstances 
in making the following assertion. The judgments formed by the pub- 
lishers of the letter of the 7th of November, 1869, are an outrage to 
the memory of one of the most illustrious defenders of our cause in 
this century. Certainly, the published letter bears the stamp of the 
well-known eloquent irritability of Charles de Montalembert, when he 
was enduring great sufferings ; but his indignant pen brands only what 
he called—unjustly, perhaps—‘‘a school of invective and oppression.” 
There is not to be found one word of rebellion against the Church, the 
mother and mistress of the nations. The generous soul of the author 
of the Life of Saint Elisabeth often vented impetuous feelings, but never 
was it transported beyond the legitimate bounds of the rationadile 
obsequium. True, Montalembert was an “inopportunist,” like almost 
all the German bishops, and like his brother-in-law,’ the late Archbishop 
of Melytene, that type of priestly fidelity; but before the Council this 
“jinopportunism” was not unlawful. We must not forget that if we 
would be just. In the letter addressed by our friend Ad. Dechamps. to 
the Reverend Pére Gratry, Montalembert’s vigorous orthodoxy is asserted 
in the most positive terms. We will not suffer that assertion to be 
profaned. A few days before the solemn hour of death, the noble 
author—already lying in his shroud—expressed himself, in my presence, 
in language which leaves no doubt on the matter. M. lAbbé Loyson, 
professor of the Sorbonne, was there, and he will not contradict me. 


% Mgr. de Mérode. 
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This is the second time that, in their satanic hatred, the enemies of 
the Roman Church in Germany have tried to forge weapons out of frag- 
ments of the tomb of one of the most gallant Christians of our time. 
As the countryman of Felix de Mérode, and the friend of his illustrious 
son-in-law, I protest publicly against this violation of the repose of the 
dead. 

Montalembert had written for the Correspondant an article on the 
moral, religious, and political condition of Spain—an article glittering 
with verve, but also bearing the marks of the exuberant disapproval 
which, since the 2nd of December, he had felt for the attitude of a 
group of eminent French polemicists, who had the good nature to 
perceive, in the Government of Napoleon the Third, the restoration of 
the epoch of St. Louis. A proof of this article was submitted to the 
opinion of various correspondents, among others of Dr. Dollinger. But 
the managers of the French review thought it best not to publish the 
article, and M. de Montalembert himself condemned it. After his 
death, the executors of his will, in religious faithfulness to his pure and 
right intentions, requested the return of these proofs, or at least laid 
upon their possessors, as a duty of honour, the obligation of not giving 
those irritated pages to a dangerous publicity. Dr. Ddllinger’s answer 
to these very natural representations was to send his copy to his friend 
of the moment, Mr. Gladstone, who made it over to the Contemporary 
Review, where it has recently appeared in English, in contempt for all 
the most common feelings of literary honesty, as well as the rights of 
proprietorship of the family of M. de Montalembert. 

Does Dr. Dollinger intend to persist in this system of denigration ? 
If it is not forbidden by the Penal Code, or by civil law, does conscience 
authorize it? For my part, I think it well to come forward to express my 
indignation at such proceedings; and I say, that if the Constitution 
Pastor Eternus needed justification, it would be found in this scandalous 
violation of the privacy of correspondence, and of the confessions of 
the dying. 

How many letters of Dr. Déllinger, the author of so many beautiful 
labours consecrated to the defence of the truth and to the honour of 
the Church, might be brought against Dr. Dollinger, now the subject of 
M. Reinkens! It would be a repulsive occupation, for which I feel no 
vocation. However, I will relate one memorable fact. It occurred in 
1832, after the promulgation of the Encyclical M/rari vos. Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, Montalembert, and a young professor who was expelled 
from the Bavarian universities through the ill-humour of Lola Montes, 
and who died a few years ago at Innspriick, M. le Baron de Moy de 
Sous, were dining at Munich with Dr. Dollinger, then in all the é/at of 
an austerely studious youth, and of a fidelity which knew no ambition 
but science. After dinner, at which Lamennais “had raved like a 
demon” (this is the expression of M. de Moy, who told me the 
anecdote), and Dr. Déllinger had expressed himself in the calm, serene, 
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lofty, and terse language which his pupils admired for thirty-five years, 
the disconcerted party of friends went to stroll in those monumental 
and often solitary walks made by the fancy of King Louis. They 
argued, discussed, disputed. Lacordaire had listened with religious 
‘attention to the sound réasoning and to the exhortations of Dr. Dollinger. 
All at once he went up to him, and said: “Is the Encyclical Miraré 
vos, in your opinion, a doctrinal document imposed on our faith ?” 
The answer of the Bavarian priest was positively (carrément) affirmative, 
and Lacordaire became silent. That evening he strapped his trunk, 
and returned to France. Montalembert, true to his ancestral motto, 
ne espoir ne peur, followed him next day on the royal road of sacrifice, 
humility, discipline, and duty. As to Lamennais, who never saw his 
young friends again, he went on “raving like a demon,” and although 
he only suffered in his old age from moral infirmities, he died in terrible 
loneliness, after having abjured everything—even philosophic certainty. 

To bring up this or that word or phrase of Montalembert’s against 
him, on account of its tendency, would be a wrong way of judging 
him. The author of the Monks of the West was neither a meta- 
physician, nor a doctor of law, civil or ecclesiastical. The famous 
phrase of which he was so proud, and which he so bitterly reproached 
M. de Cavour with having “stolen” from him, clearly proves what 
I am stating, for it contains, rationally and theologically, a contradiction 
in terms. And yet, has there been in this century, an orator, an author, 
who has given the Universal Church more memorable proofs of filial 
attachment, and of reverent submission ? 

I was present one day, at his house in Paris, at a kind of lecture 
which M. Laforet gave him on thesis and hypothesis: and I shall never 
forget the waive question which this man of genius put in the most 
perfect sincerity to the Belgian philosopher: “Are you quite sure 
about it, my dear Rector? Don’t you think that theologians make 
mistakes with their subtle distinctions ?” 

Montalembert was a soldier of that race of warriors whom St. Bernard 
harangued. He was not, to use a common phrase, a “‘ head-Catholic” 
or a “heart-Catholic.” His whole being was Catholic. I never knew 
a man who was a better instance of St. Anselm’s fides guarens intellectum. 
In the expression of his faith he was often as haughty as the Cid: but 
in contrition for his errors he knew how to be as humble as a child. 
The abstract was repulsive to him, and his apologies were always 
concrete and living as though cut in stone, or forged with iron. So 
spoke, so acted the apologists of the middle ages. 

M. Louis Veuillot is more just than many journalists of our country 
when he speaks of this Christian knight. On the 12th of August, 1867, 
he did me the honour of writing to me as follows : 

“. . . I feel the force of the saying about premiers amours. In the 
noble conflict in which I have been engaged for nearly thirty years, 
M. de Montalembert was my first leader, my first admiration, my first 
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love. I have seen him carry my victorious banner to the breach. 
Such feelings are not forgotten when, in addition, the man who has 
called them forth is personally so worthy of them. They endure 
through all the contests which may arise, and they outlive the separa- 
tions which, alas, are the results of the contests. 

“There may have been—there may still have to be—many bitter 
things: nothing can alter the first foundation which is wholly made up 


of affection and respect. 
, P. DE HAULLEVILLE.” 


We need add nothing to this letter, except the expression 
of a sincere wish, that it may turn out that Mr. Gladstone 
and the editor of the Contemporary Review acted in ignorance 
in the matter of M. de Montalembert’s article on Spain. If 
M. de Haulleville’s statement is true, Dr. Déllinger must have 
known the character of the act in which he induced two English 
gentlemen to become his accomplices. 
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IL—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. La Bibliothique des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, et le P. Augustin de Backer, 
par Victor Van Tricht de la Compagnie de Jésus. Louvain: Charles Fonteyn. 
Bruxelles : Decq et Duhent. Paris: Auguste Ghio. 

Tuis charming octavo volume of some three hundred pages will 
have an interest for a large variety of readers. It combines the 
memoir of a man of a singularly noble and stirling character—at once 
a devoted priest, a laborious worker, and a distinguished dib/ographe— 
with the history of a colossal literary undertaking, attempted succes- 
sively, in part or in whole, by twenty different men of note up and 
down a period of two hundred and fifty years, and at last practically 
achieved, in three huge volumes of more than two thousand columns 
each, by the determined application and undaunted perseverance of 
the subject of this biography. As the author of this delightful memoir 
remarks, ‘“‘It was impossible to write the life of Father de Backer 
without at the same time writing the history of his book, to which he 
devoted the incessant labour of thirty years, and from which death 
alone could tear him.” Indeed, when he was found dead in his bed 
on the morning of the 3oth of November, 1873, the last sheet of his 
work corrected by him was found lying on the table by his side. 

There is no exaggeration in the epithet “colossal,” which we have 
deliberately employed to designate that work. For, surely, it is a work 
of colossal magnitude to have compiled a catalogue of all the Jesuit 
authors—more than ten thousand in number—who are known to have 
published any book on any subject since the foundation of the Society 
down to the present time ; to have added a short account of the more 
famous, the date, where possible, of the birth and death of all; to 
have enumerated every edition of each of their works, and of every 
translation of them, as well as of all the literature to which any such 
work had ever given rise. And this gigantic enterprize we have said 
was practically achieved by Father de Backer. For, though his sudden 
and premature death prevented him from seeing his third and last 
volume through the press, as he had seen the two hundred copies of 
the other two—for that is all that he would allow to be printed, and 
they are now no longer to be had for love or money—he had completed 
the greater part of it, and prepared the materials for the rest, so that 
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it will shortly be finished and brought out by his brother and co//abora- 
teur, Father Aloysius. 

It will be seen at a glance that this memoir has been a labour of 
love to its accomplished author. Indeed, he tells us as much himself. 
He lived for several years in the same house, and on terms of the 
most familiar intimacy with Father de Backer, for whom he entertained 
the warmest affection and the most profound respect. This of course 
in more ways than one adds much to the interest of the book. In 
addition to the usual ease and grace which characterize all that falls 
from the pen of Father Van Tricht, there is a freshness and enthusiasm 
in the style of these pages which fairly carried us away. In spite of 
all due allowance for the proverbial partiality of the biographer of a 
dear and valued friend, he forced us to share his own feelings of 
reverence and love for the fine and noble object of his admiration. 
Besides, such close relations afford special opportunities of narrow 
observation, which are denied to an outsider, and facilitate the record 
of many an incident in private life and trait of character which would 
otherwise escape notice. It is in these little details, gracefully and 
lovingly recorded, that the charm of such a biography consists ; and 
we can assure our readers there is no lack of them in the pages we 
are occupied in reviewing. 

One circumstance there is, however, connected with Father de 
Backer which his biographer has omitted to notice, and which, if we 
mistake not, had a considerable influence in the formation of his 
character. His father had received an English education at the hands 
of the English Dominicans of Bornhen, near Antwerp; and so no doubt 
brought up his sons in turn during their early years on the manly English 
principles, as well as in the solid Christian virtues, he had there im- 
bibed. Be that as it may, our first thought after perusing these pages 
was that we had been reading the life of a true English gentleman of 
the very best type. Open, straightforward, and courageous, Augustin 
de Backer is described as uniting a singular self-reliance and indepen- 
dence of spirit with a loyal obedience to the legitimate claims of 
authority and obedience. Firm to a degree and tenacious of his own 
opinions, he was ever courteous to those who disagreed with him. The 
only fault he could not abide in others was anything in the shape of 
equivocation and duplicity. His naturally warm and enthusiastic tem- 
perament was counterbalanced by a practical good sense and sound 
judgment, which soon won the confidence of those who sought his 
counsel or direction. Ever moderate in his views, and remarkably free 
from all pretension and vanity, his vast erudition, his genial affability, 
and his unselfish devotion to the service of others, gained for him the 
respect and affection of all who came within the wide circle of his 
influence. 

Father Van Tricht has divided his memoir into four chapters, pre- 
ceded by a short Introduction, and followed by three interesting 
Appendices. The first chapter gives an account of the early life of 
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young Augustin, in which the germs of his independent and determined 
character as well as of his future career as a dibliographe evince them- 
selves most unmistakeably. He was not yet twelve years of age, when 
he ran away from school ‘for the sole purpose of gratifying his desire to 
see Paris, and set out on foot to accomplish his intention. The story of 
this escapade, and of his discovery by his father at his aunt’s house in 
Brussels, is most amusing, and is capitally told by his biographer. Not 
less interesting is the part he took, and the risks he ran, in the events at 
Antwerp, which preceded the Revolution of 1830. His methodical 
habits, which stood him in such stead in after life, were already deve- 
loped at a very early age, and he was still a mere stripling, when he 
conceived his passion for rare and curious books, in search of which he 
set out on a walking tour first to Paris, and then to Rome. While there, 
he offered himself to the Society of Jesus. Accepted by the General, he 
returned straight to Belgium, and at once entered the Novitiate, without 
even informing his parents of his purpose, much less going to Antwerp 
to see them. It was during the prosecution of his theological studies at 
Louvain, that, while reading a work of Father Southwell on the writers 
of the Society, his former passion revived, and he determined to under- 
take the great work of his life—a work which will render his name famous 
as long as that Society shall exist. 

The second chapter, which will perhaps interest the savant and the 
litérateur more than the ordinary reader, contains the history of the 
Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, from the time of 
Father Ribadaneira, who first commenced it in 1608, down to 1840, when 
Father de Backer undertook to continue and to complete it, yielding, 
as he tells us, to an inspiration of which God alone knew the secret, 
and shutting his eyes as well to the overwhelming difficulties which 
naturally beset such a work, as to the peculiar disadvantages under 
which he himself laboured, not only in consequence of the suppression 
of the Society, and the consequent dispersion of its libraries, but also 
from the multiplicity of his own other avocations as a Jesuit. 

The third chapter describes Father de Backer at his work, assisted 
by his brother, Father Aloysius ; his journeys to France, to Rome, to 
Naples, to Spain, and to Germany, for the purpose of collecting materials 
and ransacking libraries, public and private; the obstacles he encoun- 
tered ; the method and arrangement of his work ; the publication of his 
two volumes ; the appreciation of their value on the part as well of savants 
and distinguished men, such as Petzholdt and Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
as of the organs of the literary press; and, last of all, his sudden and, 
alas ! too early death. 

In the fourth chapter we get, so to speak, behind the scenes, and 
are initiated into the secrets of the private and hidden life of Father de 
Backer. We there see him as a member of a religious community, as a 
priest, as a director of consciences, as a friend and counsellor, no less 
than as a hard-working and distinguished did/iographe. It is here, as we 
have said, that his biographer especially shines. His heart and affections 
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now prime his pen. He writes like a son with a mingled love and 
reverence for the memory of his father. He has imparted in consequence 
a peculiar life and grace to the series of personal anecdotes, with which 
he fondly illustrates his analysis of this noble character. His description 
of the method Father de Backer employed in the achievement of his 
colossal work, in spite of his numerous distractions, strikes us as par- 
ticularly interesting. He was one of the rare instances of men who 
never lose a minute. He turned to account every odd moment that 
occurred in the routine of his daily life, and maintained that the best 
relaxation is to be found, not in pleasure or inactivity, but in a simple 
change of employment. 

Petzholdt, himself a Protestant, in his notice of Father de Backer’s 
work, bears witness to the vast research, the close application, the 
indomitable perseverance, required to accomplish it. ‘The Society of 
Jesus,” he adds, “may well be proud of it. Not only is it a work of 
superior merit in itself, but it presents us with a comprehensive survey 
of the enormous sum total of all the works produced by members of 
that Order in every branch of literature and science.” And in another 
place, speaking of the same subject, he remarks: “It is at length in 
one’s power to appreciate the scientific and literary activity of the Jesuits 
up to our own time. Now, whatever one may think of the tendencies 
of that Order, one cannot help ranking its members among the most 
intelligent and laborious promoters of science. ‘The work of the two 
De Backers is in this respect an impartial, an energetic, and a triumphant 
apology of their own.” In confirmation of these remarks, Father Van 
Tricht gives in his first Appendix a list of some of the more celebrated 
Jesuit mathematicians and astronomers, whose labours or discoveries 
have been acknowledged by authorities no less than men like De la 
Lande, Laplace, Newton, and Tyndall ; and then proceeds to show that 
out of the hundred and thirty observatories existing in the world at the 
time of the suppression of the Society, no less than thirty-two had been 
either founded, or were still directed, by Fathers of the Society. 

In the second Appendix he gives a most painfully interesting account 
of the melancholy fate of the great Bollandist library, and of the other 
Jesuit libraries in the Low Countries at the time of the suppression. In 
the third and last, in order to present his readers with some idea of the 
research and erudition involved in Father de Backer’s work, he reprints 
from it, by way of specimen, the article on Father Bouhours. It occu- 
pies over thirty octavo pages, nearly half of which are in small print, 
while the biographical notice is confined to six lines. Bétween three 
and four hundred different volumes are noticed in the account of the 
thirty-nine works of that learned Father, including, of course, all their 
various editions and translations, together with all the literature which 
criticism, friendly or hostile, gave birth to in their regard. 

With this we take unwilling leave of Father Van Tricht’s charming 
memoir, only adding that, with the exception of a few clerical errors, 
the printing and accentuation of the quotations from Homer, and, to our 
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practical English minds, the useless devotion of two pages to the heading 
of each chapter, its external form is as pleasing as its style and matter. 
An excellent and life-like portrait of Father de Backer, from a recent 
photograph, fronts the title-page. We hope soon to see a new edition 
of this interesting book, in which these faults will disappear, and that 
before long an English translation of it may be published for the benefit 
of such of our countrymen as are unable to enjoy the pleasure of reading 
it in the original, provided only it be written by one who will not do 
injustice to its author, as is unfortunately too often the case, by a slip- 


shod and unidiomatic rendering. 
5. ZW. 


2. Cento Salmi Tradotti Letteralmente dal Testo Ebraico e commentati da 
Francesco Saverio Patrizi d. G. di G. Premessavi una Introduzione alla 
Lettura del Salterio. Roma: Tipografia Poliglotta della S. C. di Prop. Fide, 


1875. 

The well known Professor of Scriptural Exegesis in the now dissolved 
Roman College has added another to his many claims on the gratitude 
of the Biblical student, and we may likewise say, has filled up what we 
have ever deemed a /acuna in Catholic exegetical literature. We do 
not ignore or depreciate the labours of the long catena of commentators 
on the Psalms, whose name is “ Legion,” for, as might be expected from 
its intimate connection with Christian worship, whether in the closet, or 
in the assemblies of the faithful, the Book of Psalms has been more 
frequently translated and expounded than any other portion of Scripture. 
No disparagement of the past is implied in acknowledging the obvious 
fact that the recent and contemporaneous developments of Biblical 
criticism have raised questions which, for a trustworthy solution, and 
one acceptable to Catholic faith and piety, need to be treated by men 
of antecedents and standing such as our author’s. Father Patrizi has 
now taken away all reasonable pretexts for the leaning shown in certain 
quarters to the heterodox, or even avowedly infidel schools of critical 
exegesis. Not that this is the sole service his work is destined to 
render, or his main scope in undertaking it, as will be seen by the 
necessarily brief analysis we shall proceed to give of its contents. 

A Preface, containing most valuable practical considerations for 
those whom Holy Orders, or the engagements of the religious state, 
oblige to the public or private recitation of the Canonical Hours, is 
followed by an exhaustive “Introduction to the reading,” or as we 
might say, “study of the Psalms.” After treating of the order, dis- 
tinction, and number of the Psalms, of their division into five books or 
parts, which now survives in the Hebrew Bible, the Syriac version, and 
the Mozarabic Latin Psalter only, he fixes the time of their final 
collection into one whole at the comparatively late date of Judas 
Machabeus. This view necessarily results from his assigning to the 
period of the Machabean struggle Psalms xliii., Ixxiii., Ixxviii., and xciii. 
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It is needless to observe that the theory of the final formation and closing 
of the Old Testament Canon under, or by Esdras, finds no favour at his 
hands. As we all know, it is championed by a certain school of 
controversialists, as affording an easy means of relegating the deutero- 
canonical Books among the “Apocrypha.” But while it fails to sustain 
our adversaries’ contention, it shows good proof of their ignorance of 
points all-essential to the position they have taken up against the 
Church. The Canon of the Synagogue was not, and could not have 
been, finally settled before the close of the first century of our era, as is 
shown by the hesitation of the chiefs of the schools to admit Ezechiel, 
and to exclude the Book of Wisdom from the catalogue of divinely 
inspired writings. 

Father Patrizi next takes up the vexed question as to the poetry and 
metre of the Psalms. His views on these points are substantially those 
of Lowth in the treatise, ‘De Poési Sacra Hebreorum.” That these 
inspired hymns are poems in outward form, as well as in conception, no 
one can question ; but he closes an interesting account of the several 
metrical systems of Philo, Josephus, and St. Jerome, with the frank 
acknowledgment that we neither know, nor can discover the laws of 
Hebrew poetry. The following chapter treats of the alphabetical 
Psalms ; by showing that Psalm ix. (ix. and x. in the Hebrew text and 
Protestant Bibles) belongs to this class, he places beyond dispute the 
correctness of the arrangement of the Vulgate and Breviary, which 
considers them as portions of one and the same psalm. 

Having established the claims of these sacred hymns to be numbered 
with the Scriptures, he treats the question of their authorship. As our 
readers cannot fail to have anticipated, he denies that David is the sole 
author of the Psalms, and shows that of the seventy-three, which in the 
Hebrew text have his name in the title, some, either throughout, or in 
their conclusion, bear indisputable traces of another origin. Thus, for 
instance, the closing verses of Psalms xiii. and lii. are held by him to 
be an inspired addition adapted to the circumstances of the Babylonian 
captivity. Of the two last verses of Psalm 1. he says, that they were 
added to this penitential hymn at the time when Nehemias was strain- 
ing every nerve to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. The title of 
Psalm cxlv., of such frequent occurrence in the Vespers for the Dead, 
attributing it to the Prophets Aggzeus and Zacharias, though found only 
in the Greek Septuagint and the versions made from it, is admitted by 
him to be not wholly destitute of probability. Referring our readers who 
are interested in Scriptural studies to the book itself for further details, 
we pass to the next chapter, of which it will suffice to say, that, main- 
taining, as he does, the general accuracy of the titles of the several 
Psalms, Father Patrizi ascribes them to the chiefs of the Levitical 
choirs therein named. The succeeding sections are taken up with 
the attempted explanation of the several poetical, and (as it is com- 
monly conjectured,) musical terms occurring in the titles, which have 
presented a crucial problem to commentators both of the Rabbinical 
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and Christian schools. He concludes with a very plausible theory of 
the harmonic system in vogue among the Hebrews, and a description 
of the musical instruments, which (as it is thought) are mentioned in the 
titles of several Psalms. 

Taking the more probable view as to the meaning of the Selah (the 
didparwa of the Septuagint, the Semper of the Hieronymite version), he 
interprets it as indicating a pause, or suspension of the chant. As we 
have said above, the author, in a spirit of sober criticism, admits the 
general accuracy of the titles of the Psalms; but do not the sweeping 
terms of the anathema wherewith the Holy Council of Trent closes the 
catalogue of canonical books, in its fourth Session, oblige the Catholic 
commentator to assert their divine authorship, and hence, their absolute 
truth? Considering that since, no less than before, the Council of Trent, 
conflicting solutions have been given to this question in Catholic 
schools, without provoking the action of ecclesiastical authority, Father 
Patrizi holds, in answer to this question, that we are free to adopt the 
more benign construction of the Tridentine decree. 

In the next chapter, on the Vulgate, and (since the reform, or 
revision of Saint Pius the Fifth), the Breviary version of the Psalms, he 
calls attention to the fact that while the suppressed Sixtine edition of 
the Vulgate in the division of the several verses of the Psalms followed 
the liturgical, or Breviary use, the Clementine Vulgate, in the standard, 
that is, in the Vatican copies, closely adheres to the numbering of the 
verses presented by the Hebrew text, a point well worthy of the notice 
of some modern editors of the Latin Vulgate, and of vernacular versions, 
which profess at least, to give an accurate translation thereof. The 
Introduction closes with a chapter full of the unction of a piety no less 
deep and fervent, because it is enlightened on the main subject and 
object of the Psalter. Who is it speaks therein, and gives utterance to 
the supplications, the sorrows, the hopes of the Israél of God from its 
first going forth on its weary pilgrimage, till its final gathering together 
in the Jerusalem that is above? What heart could thus beat in unison 
with the woes, the fears, the hopes of regenerate humanity, save that 
adorable Heart which sent forth the Blood of our ransom? He and His 
mystic Body, its trials, conflicts, triumphs, and glories, are the ever- 
recurring themes of these sacred odes, the hallowed utterances of the 
Spirit of grace and prayers, the Spirit abiding in the Church in over- 
flowing fulness, the Spirit Who pleads in and for us with groanings 
unspeakable. 

But we have left ourselves little space for further observations. The 
work of which we have analyzed the introductory sections, contains one 
hundred Psalms in an Italian version, which is a literal rendering of the 
Hebrew text as it stands at present, so literal indeed, that the Italian 
idiom is not always preserved, and were it not that we prefer to shift 
the blame rather on our imperfect knowledge of the language, than on 
the author’s style, we would say that some few passages are not quite so 
clear as they might have been. Each Psalm is preceded by a disserta- 
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tion which deals successively with the questions as to authorship, 
subject-matter, and the age to which it belongs. The version is 
accompanied by a marginal summary which helps to show the sequence 
of its several parts. A copious commentary follows, which as those who 
are familiar with Father Patrizi’s mode of handling scriptural themes 
need not be told, is replete with sound and critically accurate erudi- 
tion. Of the version itself we will only observe that we prefer it to the 
Anglican Bible version of the Psalms, where the two differ, as having 
been more faithful to the modern Hebrew text. Not that we would 
undervalue that portion of King James’ version, which we think to be 
the most accurate English translation of the printed Hebrew text (as it 
now is) of the Book of Psalms. But then, Father Patrizi, as a thorough 
Hebrew scholar, not needing to be guided by the lights of Beza or 
Tremellius, has been able to strike out an independent course, and we 
may confidently recommend this last fruit of his labours on the sacred 
text to the revisionists of the Anglican Bible. 


3. Vita Di Gesit Cristo commentata e moralizzata secondo i bisogni della eta 
Presente. Pel M. R. P. Vittorio D’Alatri, ex-lettore Cappucino. Torino. 


1875. 

This little book is one of a series of popular publications by the 
well-known Catholic firm of the Cavaliere H. Marietti, the object of which 
is to enlighten and maintain the faith now threatened in Italy, as 
elsewhere, by the attacks of anti-Christian hate and unbelief. 

In order to counteract these godless tendencies, the author has most 
appropriately developed in a series of familiar conferences the wondrous 
history of our Lord in the days of His flesh. For Christ, and Christ 
Crucified held up to the gaze of mankind, will prove in our days, as of 
old, the best shield to faith, the most effectual means of confounding the 
godless wisdom that would fain found society anew on the basis of 
practical atheism. To sustain the interest of his readers the author 
has cast his work into the form of a story. A young man fresh from 
one of the godless colleges, which the Piedmontese Government is 
straining everywhere to force upon a Catholic people, has lost the faith 
to the intense grief of his Christian mother, and somewhat also to the 
dissatisfaction Of his father, a Liberal Catholic, who, though he would 
inoculate his son with the modern maxims, naturally shrinks from the 
notion of uprooting all his religious principles. By a lucky accident, 
or more correctly, by a providential conjunction of circumstances 
vouchsafed to his mother’s prayers and tears, the hero of the story is 
brought into contact with a worthy Capuchin Friar, simple yet refined, 
and learned, though modest and seemingly unconscious of his endow- 
ments. The good Friar begins by refuting his young friend’s objections 
to the truth and authenticity of the Gospel history, and unfolds in 
simple yet interesting style the story of our Lord, with very appropriate 
applications of its wondrous incidents and the reflections they suggest, 
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to the war which Liberalism is now waging against Christianity and the 
Church. The tone throughout is that of familiar conversation, and thus 
the book cannot but go down with the class to whom it is mainly 
addressed. 





4. Meditations on the Life and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. By Dr. John 
Tauler, Dominican Friar, translated from the Latin by a Secular Priest. London: 
Thomas Richardson and Son, 1875. 

The secular priest gives another valuable translation from the 
Cologne series of the Bibliotheca Mystica. We are very glad to see the 
eloquent Dominican’s most touching work given to the English reader. 
Though neither the translator nor the German publisher tell us so, we 
suppose the Latin version is from the hand of Surius. Anyone who 
knows how the aroma of an original work suffers by the process of 
translation, must regret that recourse was not had to the original 
German. It would have added also materially to the value of the work 
if a few pages had been prefixed giving a word or two on the writings 
of an author, who, as is well-known, was praised by Luther, and was, 
moreover, tinged with a mysticism which sometimes approached to 
quietism. However, as Blosius and Father Possevino have taken up 
his defence, we may accept the guarantee of such capable judges 
for the work which comes to us in such excellent type and so careful 


a translation. 





5. The Laying of the Stone. A Sermon by the Most Rev. David Moriarty, D.D., 
Bishop of Kerry, with Commemorative Verses by the Very Rev. R. Ffrench 
Whitehead, D.D., Aubrey de Vere, Esq., and the Rev. Joseph Farrell, on the 
occasion of laying the First Stone of the New Church in St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. Dublin : M‘Glashan and Gill. 

The Bishop of Kerry has interpreted with his usual skill and 
eloquence the feelings of every Catholic, and especially of every Irish 
Catholic, who by actual presence, or in spirit, took part in the recent 
function, which so soon after the Plenary Council gather together the 
Chief Pastors of the churches of Ireland within the walls of Maynooth. 
The contrast of a not remote past, of the long and dreary nights of a 
worse than Babylonian captivity, with the dawning splendours which 
herald an era of peace and prosperity, suggested to the Prelate a theme 
he developed in a style suited to the occasion. The Bishop notices 
that the present ecclesiastical Seminary of the Irish clergy had its 
predecessor in a foundation erected by one of the Geraldines on the 
same spot, to the honour of the Blessed Virgin, “for the training of an 
Irish priesthood, and to perpetuate the daily services of the Church.” 
“When the day of restoration came, a choice . . . in some measure 
helped and directed by the descendant of the ancient founder, selected 
again the place consecrated of old.” The appeal with which the 
discourse closes will find an answer in the hearts of the long-tried and 
ever-faithful race to whom it is addressed. 
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The remaining pages of this brief memorial contain the hymn which 
sounded so triumphantly through the College Quadrangle, as the long 
white-robed procession drew near the stone, which one who ere this, 
has sung the conflicts and hopes of ‘‘ Sweet Innisfail :” 

Descend, strong stone, into my country’s breast : 
Descend in hope, those high prophetic Guest, 
For God on thee a covenant doth write : 

On thee His pledge is graved in words of might 
Plain as those mandates ten, by Him impressed, 
While Sinai’s peaks made answer, thunder-riven, 
On the twinned Tablets of the Hebrew Law. 
This day the future with the past is wed ; 

The undying promise with the greatness dead ; 
Ireland this day her ancient pact with heaven 
Renews in godly triumph, loving awe. 


6. ‘Dominus Ziluminatio Mea.” A Sermon preached at Oxford, November 23, 1875. 
By Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop. Longmans, 1875. 

It is curious that we should have to be noticing at the same time 
Bishop Moriarty’s sermon at laying of the first stone of the Church at 
Maynooth, and Cardinal Manning’s sermon preached on the occasion 
of the opening of the new Church of the Society of Jesus at Oxford. 
It seems almost as strange that Oxford should have been for so long 
left without some fitting representation of the Catholic worship to which 
so many of her sons have been led on by thoughts and principles first 
caught within her walls, as that the great Irish Ecclesiastical College 
should have for so many years lacked a church of that noble grandeur 
which befits so important an institution. Cardinal Manning’s sermon 
is in tone and style just what might have been expected from him on 
the occasion—certainly a most interesting and touching occasion—to 
which few men could have had more power to do justice than His 
Eminence. As was to be expected also, the sermon was assailed in 
the press, apparently by writers who neither heard it, nor read even 
the reports of it which the daily papers furnished. We are accustomed 
to this sort of thing—and the Zimes will be the Zimes until it is worth 
its managers’ while that it should be something else. Every one who 
reads—not the articles in the newspapers—but the sermon itself, will be 
struck by the tender affectionate manner in which the Cardinal speaks 
of the place to which he owes so much, and whith he loves so well. 


7. Theologia Moralis Novissimi Ecclesia Doctoris S. Alphonsi. Yn Compendium 
Redacta, et Usui Venerabilis Cleri Americani Accommodata. Auctore A. 
Konings, C.S.S.R. Bostoniz, 1874. 

As we are informed in the Preface, Father Konings has taken as his 
guide the well-known Compendium of Father Gury, which he has 
supplemented by many valuable additions in order to provide the 
American clergy with a handbook of moral theology according to the 
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mind of St. Alphonsus. The similarity of the circumstances under 
which the Ministry is exercised in the larger portion of the British 
dominions, will commend the usefulness of this work to our hard- 
working missioners. The compiler has prefixed a complete list of the 
condemned propositions, beginning with those of Wyclyffe and John 
Huss. He has also inserted the sixty-eight propositions of Michael 
Molinos, those on the pure love of God, condemned by Innocent the 
Twelfth, the tenor of the famous Bull “ Unigenitus,” which deals with 
the errors of Quesnel, that of the Constitution, Auctorem Fidei, and the 
Syllabus. These are followed by several letters of the various Roman 
Congregations, and answers of the Sacred Penitentiaria, the formula of 
the extraordinary faculties the Propaganda is wont to grant to the 
bishops under its jurisdiction. The Prolegomena close with copious 
extracts from the Vindicie Alphonsiane, reciting the favourable witness 
borne by the Holy See to the purity of the holy Doctor’s moral teaching, 
and a collection of valuable rules for discerning his real opinions. 

Of the body of the work we have already said enough: it is an 
extended edition of Gury’s Compendium, which is too well known to 
call for more than mere mention here. The references to the laws of 
the United States are frequent and copious. Kents Commentaries, a 
standard work on jurisprudence, furnish most of the author’s quotations. 
The treatise De Censuris has been remodelled in conformity with the 
recent Constitution, Afostolice Sedis. We need hardly add, after this 
brief description, that Father Konings has deserved well of students of 
moral theology and of the clergy at large. 


8. Sherborne, or the House at the Four Ways. By E. H. Dering. 3 vols. London: 
Smith and Elder, 1875. 

Sherborne is a story with a very complicated plot. The estate of 
Hazeley has passed from Catholic to Protestant hands in consequence 
of its owner being deprived of it by confiscation, ostensibly for com- 
plicity in the rising of 1845, but in reality on account of his faith. The 
heir-at-law, who succeeds to the property, has apostatized, and induced 
the sister of the deprived Sherborne to do so also, and to marry him. 
After her husband’s death she is seized with remorse, and tries to 
discover her brother’s heirs by means of her companion, who plays a 
treacherous part in the matter for fear of endangering the prospects of a 
grandson of old Mrs. Sherborne, to whom she is engaged. This lady, 
the occupant of the “ House at the Four Ways,” repents, in her turn, 
of her conduct; and her search, which is ultimately successful, for John 
Sherborne’s descendants, forms the ground of a very interesting, though 
somewhat intricate story. Mrs. Atherstone herself is a very cleverly 
imagined and original character, and some of the best scenes in the 
book are those in which she appears. Her conversation in the train 
with the college tutor and the business man on her first journey for 
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fifty-six years is particularly good ; and she is so bright and clever, so 
thorough a lady with all her oddities, that we feel heartily glad that she 
finds, not only the object of her inquiry, but peace for herself in the 
True Church. 

The other convert of the story, who gives it its name, is a man who 
has played fast and loose with his conscience for years through dread of 
risking his political future. He is brought to the point by being nearly 
killed by the upset of his tandem on his way to canvass “independent 
electors,” conscience speaks too loudly to be silenced, and grace 
triumphs. The argument for a visible infallible authority is well and 
clearly put before him by a very charming Lady Fyfield, an old love of 
Sherborne’s whom one is glad to find consenting to marry him, though 
perhaps a better time might have been found for renewing the engage- 
ment than the eve of his First Communion. 

The true hero of the book is Reginald Moreton, who turns out to 
be the real Sherborne, and who is a very fine fellow indeed, in spite of 
his incomprehensible scruples about proposing to Mary Arden. Nothing 
can be more interesting than his Italian adventures, his saving a poor 
young Frenchman from the iron bondage of the “sect,” and nearly 
falling a victim to his self-devotion. 

Everything comes right in the end, and the dénouement is brought 
about in a very amusing scene. Sir Roger Arden and his daughters 
had been kind to Mrs. Atherstone abroad ; on her return she goes to 
visit them, and insists on all parties concerned going with her to 
Hazeley, where she produces old Mrs. Sherborne’s will, and the proofs 
of Moreton being the missing heir. The good old squire’s wrath at 
being brought there “like a fellow in a play to rummage for wills,” is 
capitally described. Of course he wants justice to be done, but is 
intensely annoyed at being “made a party” to his old neighbour's 
losing the property. “I don’t understand how they can both be old 
Sherborne’s heir,” says the much-tried Sir Roger, when another 
descendant turns up; and when at last facts prove too strong for 
him, “I will never again disbelieve anything you are sure about. I 
said I wouldn’t before when you were right about Moreton he 
was, but I don’t quite know what to call anybody now.” 

“It zs puzzling, but you will soon get used to it,” said Sherborne. 
“He is to be me, and I have to be my other self: don’t you 
see?” 

Some of the subordinate characters are very happily sketched. As 
a foil to the quiet, womanly, Catholic Ardens, we have Miss Hermione 
Crumps, “intense” and energetic, the “friend of Italy,” and authoress 
of Zhe Hero Burglar, decidedly “fast,” yet ready to exchange ideas 
with a Ritualistic parson, “mainly distinguishable by a restless 
sympathy with excommunicated Catholics and Greek schismatics, an 
habitual contempt for his own bishop, a fierce reverence for collective 
Episcopal authority in the abstract, and an interior assent to imaginary 
decrees of an impossible council.” She soon has enough of him, for 
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she “had never heard of Mr. Ffoulkes, and thought that the A.P.U.C. 
was a cricket club.” 

Mr. Linus Jones, the rector, and his wife are very life-like, and 
there are few better things:in the book than the well-merited set-down 
the lady gets from Moreton, and the burst of feeling in which it ends, 
when she implies—as Protestants are fond of doing—that converts 
have broken with early memories and associations, and that his old 
home, the rectory, can have no charms for him now. There are other 
‘popular delusions,” as to the ways and feelings of converts, which 
Mr. Dering points out and exposes. 

Sherborne is well-written, in spite of some mannerism, and a 
tendency to reiterate particular words and phrases, such as “a fat 
smile,” ‘a joyless laugh ;” and we are told half a dozen times how 
Winifred Arden “looked down the outline of her nose” when adminis- 
tering a snub to Sherborne. Quotations from the classics, too, Greek 
as well as Latin, have at least gone out of fashion as headings to the 
chapters of a three volume novel. 

Altogether, however, Sherborne is a very clever interesting book ; 
the story never flags, and the final ¢ec/atrcissement is dramatic without 
being unnatural. As Sir Roger says: “It’s all very like a play, and it 
all turns out well for everybody, and every one seems to have some- 
thing to say about it, as they do at the footlights.” 


9. Gertrude Mannering. A Tale of Sacrifice. By Frances Noble. Burns and 
Oates, 1875. 

Gertrude Mannering is a very simply constructed tale, and is, we 
should think, Miss Noble’s first attempt at fiction. It certainly has all 
the freshness of a maiden work. Gertrude is a beautiful Catholic girl, 
who falls in love with an infidel, and finds out, when he has proposed 
to her and been accepted, that she must sacrifice her religion if she is 
to be his wife. She stands her trial nobly, breaks off the engagement, 
offers her life for her lover’s soul, and dies. He is converted and 
becomes a religious. This short outline will justify the remark which 
we have made as to the simplicity of the story. The circumstances 
of temptation in which Gertrude finds herself are matters of daily 
occurrence to young Catholics of both sexes, and there is nothing out 
of the way in the catastrophe. Nor can we blame the introduction of 
the highest spiritual motives into a tale of modern life. It would be 
indeed a great blessing if all who have to face the question of mixed 
marriages looked upon them under the same truly religious light as 
Gertrude. In a community like ours, especially now that Catholics 
are no longer the isolated body which they were before Emancipation, 
there are continual occasions for the exercise of that loyalty to faith 
of which Gertrude Mannering is an example. 

The promise of the book is greater than its actual excellence, though 
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that is of by no means a low order. It seems to be a sort of snare 
to young lady writers to paint the London season as the scene in which 
their heroines’ trials are to be laid, and we fear there are one or two 
mistakes in Miss Noble’s description which may raise a smile on the 
lips of the Aaditués of “society.” Then the fascinating but melancholy 
unbeliever, Mr. Stanley Graham, strikes us as a picture from novel life, 
rather than from real life. We might make other remarks in the same 
strain, but the two instances before us are enough for the purpose for 
which alone we make any remarks of the critical kind at all. Miss 
Noble is possessed of undoubted power, and she is remarkably free 
from many of the little weaknesses into which débuéanées in the literary field 
usually fall. We notice with particular satisfaction the absence of anything 
like “strong mindedness.” Her English is pure and unaffected. There 
are no Carlyleisms, or Tennysonisms, or Browningisms, or Dickensisms. 
If she has had any model at all, it must have been that limpid union 
of deep feeling and clear tender expression which characterizes the 
writings of Lady Georgiana Fullerton. This being so, we may hope 
for considerable things from Miss Noble in the future. Only let her 
study her men and women in life, and not novels, and instead of 
painting her background at second-hand, and from the same sources, 
let her not be afraid of giving her readers the simple English life, town 
or country, as the case may be, with which she is herself acquainted. 
There will then be more reality in her work. In the present volume, 
Gertrude, her father, and her priest are all far more like live people 
and less like lay figures than Mr. Stanley Graham and Lady Hunter. 





10. Spiritual Works of St. Francis Borgia, Translated from the French. London: 
Thomas Richardson and Sons, 1875. 

The title of this little work is rather misleading. It should have 
been, “Selections from the Works of St. Francis Borgia.” Perhaps the 
translator thought that it was sufficient to say that they are translated 
from the French in order to warn his readers that, as is too often the 
case with our friends across the Channel, serious liberties have been 
taken with the original text. It is much to be regretted that the 
original Spanish version has not served as basis of this translation. The 
De Backers, in their Bibdiotheques des Ecrivains dela Cte. de Jesus, make 
no mention of Dr. Michael Torres as a writer of the Society, or of any 
edition of the Saint’s works published at Salamanca, of which the 
French (?) translator speaks. The first Spanish edition was published 
at Valencia in 1548. This we have not been fortunate enough to see, 
as it is exceedingly rare, nor the Antwerp edition of 1606. 

On comparing, however, the work under notice with the early 
Italian translation published in 1561 at Venice, as well as with the 
folio Latin Ofera S. Francisci, Brussels, 1675—we find the treatises 
which are really eight in number are reduced to four. The seventh and 
ninth, however, are not to be so much regretted, as Ribadaneira treats 
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them as spurious. The first, sixth, seventh, and eighth, are entirely 
omitted. But even in those which are here given—the second (the 
third in the original), is docked of its rowmium and subject (/’ argumento). 
The third—really the fourth—treatise, leaves out a beautiful prayer, 
occupying eight pages of the 12mo. Italian edition. At pages 63 and 
64, there are serious omissions, and what is left is an adaptation, but 
not at all a translation. Worse than this, at page 70 we are treated to 
two pages and a half which St. Francis did not write. 

There is no doubt much that is very beautiful is given to us for the 
first time in English, and we trust that it will incite Messrs. Richardson 
to give us before long a complete and careful rendering of all the 
authentic writings of the great Spanish Saint. 


11, Z£xplanatio Psalmorum, Qui juxta Breviarium Romanum in Officiis Communibus 
Recitantur, ad mentem Optimorum Interpretum adornata, studio F. X. 
Schouppe, S.J., Bruxellis. 

This little volume is compiled from the course of Sacred Scripture 
published some years since by Father Schouppe. His intention, as 
stated in the Preface, is to supply the working clergy, whose scant 
leisure and slender means forbid the purchase and study of voluminous 
treatises, with a concise, yet complete explanation of the obscure pas- 
sages to be met with in the Psalms of the Festal Offices. Each Psalm 
is given in the Vulgate text, divided into verses according to choral 
or liturgical use; a brief commentary accompanies each verse; next 
follows an explanation giving the subject-matter, and division of the 
Psalm. The discrepancies between the Vulgate version and the original 
text are noticed as they occur. To the explanation is appended a brief 
account of the “liturgical sense” of the Psalm, that is to say, of the 
reasons for its selection on the various feasts of our Lord, of the 
Blessed Virgin, or of the several categories of saints. This, to our mind, 
is the most interesting part of the book, as it compresses, within a small 
compass, information, and the germs of pious thoughts and affec- 
tions, it would be difficult to find elsewhere. Though careful throughout 
to give the literal sense, the author does not neglect the mystic, or as in 
the case of the Psalms, we may say, prophetic significance of each of 
these divine canticles. The book gives in a portable form, an exhaustive 
commentary on a portion of Scripture, the difficulties and obscurities of 
which cannot but diminish the fervour and relish of devotion, and is a 
manual of devout meditation, a very store-house of pious reflections. 

Like all the publications of the reverend Author, this work combines 
with copiousness and solidity of matter, with depth and accuracy of 
erudition, a transparency of diction especially worthy of commendation 
in a book mainly intended not for the learned leisure of the student, but 
for those who bear the heat and burden of the day, whose lives are, in a 
two-fold sense, spent in the labours entailed by missionary or parochial 
duty. 
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12. Index to the Harmony of the Gospels. By T. G. Law, Priest of the Oratory. New 
Edition, revised. Burns and Oates, 1876. 

We are glad to see that Father Law’s little work has come to a new 
edition. It is very carefully compiled, and the ordinary reader will have 
no idea of the amount of thought which such a compilation requires. If 
we were to go into details we might have to express our dissent from 
some of the conclusions at which the author has arrived. But Har- 
monistic controversies are not easily settled, and it must always be 
remembered that when it is absolutely necessary to follow one opinion 
out of many, as is the case in the arrangement of such a work as that 
before us, the author who follows some of the best who have gone before 
him in the same line of study can never be fairly blamed. 


13. Father Segneri’s Sentimenti, or Lights in Prayer. Translated from the Italian by 
K. G. Edited, with a Preface, by Father Gallwey, S.J. Burns and Oates, 1876. 

The contents of this little volume are almost sufficiently described 
on the title-page. From the time of St. Ignatius and the Blessed Peter 
Favre downwards, it has been the habit of many holy religious men of 
the Society of Jesus, as well as of others, to note down the striking 
thoughts and affections which have come to them in their meditations. 
It is a practice which is never cultivated without profit, but in the case 
of favoured souls the notes thus taken are often treasures of thought and 
devotion, on which others besides themselves may draw. The pages 
before us certainly belong to this last class, and will be highly valued by 
those who study them. 


14. A Study of Hamlet, By Frank A. Marshall. Longmans, 1875. 


Mr. Marshall’s work is extremely interesting. He has studied 
Hamlet very long and deeply, and has mastered, apparently, all that 
is worth mastering in the very large mass of criticism which has been 
written on the subject. He goes through the whole play, scene by 
scene, speculates on the connection, on the antecedent history of 
Claudius, Gertrude, Hamlet, and the rest, and almost analyzes a con- 
siderable number of the speeches and soliloquies. His conclusions 
appear to us, in the main, sound, and no one will read the work without 
understanding Ham/et better, and what is perhaps even a greater gain, 
without making acquaintance with a method of studying Shakspeare’s 
plays and characters which will furnish them with many hours of keen 
intellectual enjoyment. 


15. Life of the Apostle St. John. By M.L. Baunard. Translated from the First 
French Edition. New York: Catholic Publication Society, 1875. 
The French work from which this translation is made is already too 
well known to need any commendation from us. The translation 
appears good, and the volume is nicely printed. 
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16. An Essay on the Protagoras of Plato : in which a reply is furnished to some modern 
critics. By the Rev. G. T. Kingdon, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton and Bell. 
London: Bell and Sons. 

We have here, in less than forty pages, an essay, the thoughts and 
arguments of which might be expanded into a volume. It is most 
difficult to give an account in a few lines of what is already so con- 
densed. We can only wish that the author would write more. He has 
grasped the true idea of the Protagoras, in which the utilitarian theory 
is pushed to its development and tested to the utmost. Father 
Kingdon’s just rebuke to the modern writers who attempt to persuade 
themselves and others that the teaching of Socrates and Plato was in 
the main negative, as well as his condemnation of Mill as a considerably 
overrated philosopher, are among the features in this short essay which 
would well admit of further expansion. 


Messrs. M‘Glashan and Gill, of Dublin, have just issued a very 
handsome edition of the Rheims ew Testament, in large quarto size, 
illustrated by a number of fine full page engravings. It is a capital 
Christmas present. We are very glad to have had a glimpse of another 
work, which has been long announced, and is now at last ready for 
publication. This work is Hergenréther’s Church and State, translated, 
in two volumes, from the German. It is beautifully done. We may 
say the same of a translation of Molitor’s Burning Questions, which is 
also to appear immediately. Miss Allies’ Zzfe of Pope Pius the Seventh, 
the Christmas volume of the Quarterly Series, is also just finished, and 
will be out in a few days. All these works are published by Messrs. 
Burns and Oates. 
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Il.—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 


A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 


101 Blomefield, p. 783. 


PART XI.—(NORWICH). 


VII. St. Edmund, K.M. 

The image of our Blessed Ladye, with its 
light, stood in the south chapel. In 1467, John 
Moor was buried in that chapel, and before the 
image of our Ladye.! 


VIII. St George of Colegate. 
In this church there was a light before the 
image of our Blessed Ladye.!” 


IX. St. George at Tombland. 

In 1491, Agnes Petyte, widow, was buried in 
this church ; she gave wax lights to burn before 
Our Ladye of Pity. 


X. St. Giles. 

Here was an altar of Our Ladye of Pity, and 
its gild; a light was also kept burning before the 
image of our Blessed Ladye. Several persons were 
buried before Our Ladye of Pity.’ 


XI. St. Gregory. 

On the north side was the chapel of our 
Ladye, which was dedicated to her Assumption. 
Here was our Ladye’s altar and her image, with a 
light always burning before it. At this altar the 
Jesus Mass was celebrated.!” 

There were five bells here; the third bore the 
inscription— 


Gabriel ave, hac in conclave nunc pange suave. 


XII. St. James. 

There is in this church, at the upper end of 
the aisle, a chapel dedicated to our Ladye, whose 
image stood by the altar, with a light burning 
before it.!%7 


XIII. St. John the Baptist, or the Friars 
Preachers. 


102 Jbid. p. 829. 103 Tbid. p. 744. 104 Tbid, p. 657. 
} P- 744 p- 057 


10 Jbid, p. 680. 106 Jbid, p. 681. 107 [bid, p. 795. 
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108 Blomefield, p. 730. 
112 Thid. p. 673. 


An image of our Ladye stood in the choir of 
this church.?% 

In 1452, Edmund Segeford, mercer, was 
buried in the upper end of the north aisle, in the 
chapel by the window glazed with the history of 
the Magnificat 


XIV. St. Julian. 

In 1421, Robert Steynton of Wilton was 
buried in the chancel before the image of our 
Blessed Ladye at the south-east corner of the high 
altar! 


XV. St. Lawrence. 

1. Our Blessed Ladye. 

In 1508, John King by his will leaves two 
dozen wax candles to burn before this image, in 
her chapel." 

2. Our Ladye of Pity; and, 

3. Our Ladye of the Assumption. Lights 
were kept constantly burning before them." 


XVI. St. Leonard’s Priory. 

Here there was a celebrated image of our 
Blessed Ladye in the Priory of St. Leonard’s on 
Mousehold, called St. Leonard’s Without, to 
which great offerings were made, and many pil- 
grimages, !!8 

Mrs. Paston, after hearing of her husband’s 
illness, wrote to him on the 28th September, 
1443: 

“IT have behested to go on pilgrimage to 
Walsingham, and to St. Leonard’s for you.” 14 


XVII. The Leper-house in the parish of 
St. Clement’s. 

Here was an image of our Ladye with a light 
before it.1!® 


XVIII. St. Martin in Coslany. 

1. An image of Our Ladye of Pity, with a 
light, either a lamp or a wax taper, constantly 
burning before it. 

2. The chapel of our Ladye, with her altar, 
was at the east end of the south aisle, together 
109 Jbid. p. 727. 31° Ibid. p. 545. 7°) Lbid. p. 678. 

U8 Tbid. p. 797 ; and Jnd. Mon. Diac. Norv. p. 66. 


114 Paston Letters, vol. iii. p. 21. Edit. Fenn. Lond. 1787. 


5 Blomefield, p. 822. 
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with an image of the Blessed Virgin and a 
light.116 

3. Our Ladye of the Oak. 

This church was commonly called St Martin’s 
at the Oak, from a large oak which stood in the 
churchyard, and which contained the celebrated 
image of our Ladye of the Oak. 

Blomefield says : 

“It seems that this oak and statue began to 
be of remark about the time of Edward IL., for 
then I find it first called atte the oke. What 
particular virtue this good Ladye had, I don’t 
know, but certain it was she was very much visited 
by the populace, who left many gifts in their wills 
to dress, paint, and repair her. This was a 
famous image of the Blessed Virgin Marye placed 
in the oak which grew in the churchyard, so that 
it was seen by all that passed in the street, from 
whence the church took the name of St. Martin 
at the Oak, it being always before called St. Martin 
in Coste Lane (near the side of the river) or 
Coselany, the whole part of the city from Black- 
friars’ Bridge, or New Bridge to St. Martin at 
the oak gates being called so because it lies on 
the coste of the river. 

‘** At the coming of Edward VI. to the Crown, 
our Ladye was dismounted, and I am apt to 
believe the poor oak cut down also, least that 
should be visited for our Ladyship’s sake ; for the 
present oak which now grows in the place hath 
not been planted a hundred years, as appears by 
the Parish Register in these words: ‘I, John 
Tabor, constable and overseer, did bring the oak 
from Ranner Hall near Horningferry, before me 
on my horse, and set it in the churchyard of 
St. Martin of Coselany. I set it March 9, 1656.’ 

‘* Then also the rich vestments and plate were 
sold, and the money employed to mend and fye 
the river.” 17 

In 1513, John Buxton, worsted-weaver, was 
buried in the churchyard before the image of 
our Ladye in the Oke, and gave to our Ladye in 
the Oke, 6d."8 


XIX. St. Martin formerly called at the Palace 
Gate. 


16 Blomefield, p. 837. 117 bid. p. 836. us Tid, 
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9 Blomefield, p. 748. 
133 Tbid, p. 614. 


In this church there was an image of our 
Ladye with a light." 


XX. St. Marye in Coslany. 

1. In this church the principal image of our 
Blessed Ladye stood in its usual place on the 
north side of the high altar. 

2. In our Ladye’s chapel on the south side 
was her altar and image. 

3. In this chapel there was also an image of 
our Ladye of Pity. 

All the image had lights before them. 

In 1464, Robert Wood was buried before our 
Ladye of Pity. 

In 1465, Henry Toke founded a candle before 
our Ladye of Pity, and another one before the 
principal image of our Ladye.1”° 

The Marye bell was inscribed : 


Clirginis egregie vocor campana Warie.™ 


XXI. College of St. Marye in the Fields. 

1. Our Ladye of Pity. 

Her image stood in the south side. 

2. Our Ladye at St. James’s altar. 

The Marye-Mass was daily celebrated before 
her image at this altar by the first prebend, who 
was commonly called the Prebend of the Morning 
Mass of the Blessed Virgin Marye.! 

In 1475, John Spendlove, a chaplain, was 
buried before St. James’s altar, where the Morning 
Mass is said before the image of our Blessed 
Ladye there painted.!** 


XXII. St. Marye the Less. 

In 1464, Mabel, wife of Richard Apulton, was 
buried in the chancel before the principal image 
of our Blessed Ladye there.}*4 


XXIII. St. Michael in Coslany. 

The chapel of our Blessed Ladye, commonly 
called Thorpe’s Chantry, was founded and 
endowed by Robert Thorpe in the reign of 
Henry VII., and there was a constant light before 
her image.}*5 


120 Toid. p. 840. 3% Jbid. p. 842. 39? Lbid. p. 608. 
14 Tid, p. 572. 125 Jhid. pp. 843-846. 
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XXIV. St. Michael at Pleas. 

The chapel in the south transept was dedi- 
cated to our Blessed Ladye, and a light kept 
burning before her image. 

In 1405, Thomas Porter, after the death of 
his wife and his niece, leaves his messuage in this 
parish to find a wax candle burning on the Rood- 
loft before our Ladye there, daily, at Matins, 
Mass, and Vespers, and to find a weekly Mass on 
Mondays.!6 


XXV. St. Michael at Thorn. 
Here was an image of our Lady on the north 
side of the church.}27 


XXVI. St. Peter, Maneroft. 

1. On the south side of the south aisle opposite 
to the chapel of St. Nicholas is the chapel of our 
Blessed Ladye, which in former days was a place 
of great repute. !”* 

In 1320, Cecily, wife of John de Wroxham, 
was buried by him in the chapel of our Ladye, 
and gave a legacy to St. Mary’s Mass; and in 
1458, Marion Mason, widow, gave a white silk 
vestment to serve on holidays of our Ladye.!”° 

In 1497, ten marks were given to paint our 
Lady’s image and tabernacle in this chapel, and 
to keep a continual light before it.1°° 

In 1500, Florence Johnson gave seven wax 
candles to burn before the image of our Ladye 
in her chapel for four years, viz., the middle 
candle to burn at all times of divine service, and 
the other six only while the Sa/ve is sung.!*! 

This image of the Blessed Virgin was called 
our Ladye of Millain, and it stood in a tabernacle. 

This may have been a copy of some celebrated 
image of our Ladye in Milan. In the church 
of Notre Dame de la Chapelle at Brussels, there 
existed a confraternity of our Ladye of Milan, 
which was suppressed with the approval of the 
bishop in 1483.1%" 


~ 
<7 


> Blomefield, p. 718. 

127 Gen. Hist. of Norfolk, p. 1077. 

#88 Blomefield, v. xi. p. 632. 

129 Jbid. p. 638. 

189 Tbid. p. 632. 

Bl hid. p. 639. 

182 Hist, de la ville de Bruxelles. Par A. Henne et A. Wauters archiviste de la 


@ 


a 


ville. Brux. 1845, v. iii. p. 456. 
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2. Our Ladye of Pity. 

3. Our Ladye in the nave of the church on 
the perke, or bracket, to which in 1493, Thomas 
London, mercer, who was buried before it, gave 
40s. for the gilding.!*% 


XXVII. St. Peter, Mountergate. 

At the east end of the chancel is a chapel of 
our Ladye, and on the outside of the wall exactly 
opposite to the altar within was an image of the 
Blessed Virgin, and under it, two statues of the 
founders, and a brass plate with an inscription 
which is lost.1%4 


XXVIII. St. Paul. 

At the east end of the aisle is a chapel now 
used as a vestry, which was dedicated to our 
Ladye, before whose image at her altar there hung 
a lamp which was always kept burning in service- 
time. }% 


XXIX. St. Simon and St. Jude. 

An image of our Ladye stood in the alley in 
the churchyard. One of the bells bore the 
inscription : 


Clirginis egregie bocor campana MWarie. 


XXX. St. Stephen. 

In the Eighth of Edward II., 1314-1315, 
Richard Priour settled 4s. a year out of John 
Sparwe’s tenement in this parish to keep a wax 
candle lighted before the image of our Blessed 
Ladye. In 1509, Beatrix Krikemer was buried 
in this church. In her will she says: “lem. I 
bequeath to our Ladye in the same church my 
best beads to hang about her neck on good days.” 
In 1523, Alice Carre gave her coral beads to the 
beautifying the image of our Ladye on the festefull 
days in this church. 

The east window in the Ladye chapel was 
very fine. It contained the whole history of our 
Ladye’s life, with the inscription, 

Salve Kegina Water migericordiae 5 
and 
Ave Regina coelorum, ave Domina, &c. 437 


133 Blomefield, v. ii. p. 639. 134 Tbid, p. 553. 135 Thid, 
136 Tbid. p. 739. 187 Tbid, p. 596. 
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2. Our Ladye of Pity. 
There was a light kept burning before this 


image. 158 


XXXI. Carrow, outside the city. 

The Saddlers and Spurriers’ Gild of Norwich, 
established in 1385, was held here. 

“To ye honor of oure lady seynt Marie, and 
of alle halwen, yese ordenaunce of fraternyte of 
Sadeleres and Sporyeres, in ye cite of Norwyche 
wern be-gunnen in ye yer of oure lordis birthe 
ihesu crist, a thowsande three hundred four skore 
and ffiue, and perpetuelli schal ben holden a-forn 
ye ymage of our lady at ye heye auter in ye 
chirche of nunnes in ye nunrye of Carrowe be- 
syden Norwyche.” 1°? 


188 Blomefield, p. 602. 
189 English Gilds, &c. Early English Text Soc. 1870, vol. xl. p. 42. 
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